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NOTES ON THE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1856. | 
| 
| 


In 2" §. i. 54., I hinted that, having collected | 
many notes on the subject of this charge, as borne 
both in France and England, I might, with your | 
approval, offer them for the pages of your valua- | 
ble miscellany. Relying upon your willingness 
to accept this collection, I now forward a portion 
which relates especially to the nature and history 
of the fleur-de-lis, as adopted in France. 

What, then, is the ornamental charge named in 
that country the fleur-de-lis; in common English 
acceptance, the flower-de-luce, the flag flower, or 
Iris? Does it, in reality, bear any resemblance 
to a flower botanically described as hexapetalous, 
with three petals reflexed quite back, and three 
erect? Unless the pruning-knife be freely used, 
the resemblance appears indeed extremely small, 
even if we admit as a model the Jris pumila, or 
dwarf Iris (Curtis’s Bot. Mag., vol.i. pl. 9.) ; and 
we must seek elsewhere than in Europe, perhaps 
in Asia, or, for reasons to be hereafter assigned, 
in Africa, for a floral emblem more accordant 
with the charge than anything we are able to pro- 
duce. Fauchet, indeed, in his Recueil de ’ Origine 
de la Langue Francaise, §c. (4to, 1581), supposes it 
to be a peculiar flower of the marshy lands bor- 
dering on Frieseland and Holland, and that its 
original adoption was illustrative of the descent 
of the French nation from the Sicambres inhabit- 
ing those countries. But this is a mere supposi- 
tion, unsupported by any authority. 

Montfaucon, in his Monumens de la Monarchie | 
Frangaise (Paris, 1729), has, at great length, in- 
vestigated this subject ; but, with all his learning 
and industry, leaves the verata questio as undeter- 
mined as before. He rejects indignantly the once 
popular notion, that this figure represented a toad 
(crapaud ), and which maintains that this was the 
symbol of the first royal races of France, who bore 
three toads for their arms, —an error which, how- 
ever, Montfaucon confesses, “a pu naitre de ce 
que les fleur-de-lis representés en basse, ont assez | 
la forme de Crapaux, quand on les regarde d'un 
certain biais ;” adding, “ je ne comprends pas bien 
cette ressemblance.” 

He rejects, also, the supposition of other au- 
thors, that these charges were “ des fers de Piques, 
ou de Hallebardes.” ‘These, he says, have, it is 
true, “ assez de ressemblance” to the fleur-de-lis 
in the arms of our kings; but, even admitting | 
that the fleur-de-lis was derived from these spear- | 
heads, the question would remain, how did it 
happen that they received the name of a flower to 
which they bear so little resemblance ? 

In reference to this opinion, it may indeed be 
remarked, that however inappropriate the present | 
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| very acute lozenge form. 
reigns in the third portail of Notre Dame, one 


| payis. 





designation, many instances occur in the earlier 
periods of French history, in which the spear-head 
form of the charge is much more decided than 
in more recent times. In the statues of Clovis, 
his four sons, and two queens, in the portail of 
the church of St. Germain des Prés, at Paris, the 


| crowns of five have “ un trefle,” a trefoil ; which, 


says Montfaucon, some dignify with the name of 
fleur-de-lis. Several of these ornaments are of a 
So again of five sove- 


bears distinctly this spear-head-like charge, called 
the fleur-de-lis. 

In the church of St. Medard de Soissons, on the 
tomb of Clothaire I. and his son Sigebert, this 
ornament approaches more nearly to a leaf. 

In fifteen crowns of the time of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, in the grand portail de St. Denis, 
no instance occurs of the fleur-de-lis ; thougb, in 
the crown of Pepin, his son, or grandson, one 
occurs. In the sceptre, too, of Dagobert, at St. 
Denis, is one fleur-de-lis (see Montfaucon, vol. i. 
pl. 3. p. xxvi.). The sceptre of Charles le Chauve 
terminates in a fleur-de-lis (p. xxx.) 

Jean Jacques Chifflet, in his Anastasis de Chil- 
deric (1655), asserts that Childeric had bees for 
his symbol; which, from their resemblance, were 
afterwards mistaken for flowers, and first adopted, 
as such, on the shield of Philip Augustus. He 
founds his argument on the numerous (above 
300) gold ornaments, which were discovered in 
the tomb of Childeric, at Tournai. Montfaucon, 


| however, shows that these were not bees, but 


studs for the caparison of horses, though a few of 
the larger specimens were not without a distant 
resemblance to these insects. It appears proba- 
ble, from the Genealogical History of Pere An- 
selme (vols. ii. and ix.), that the real charge of 
bees was of Italian origin. They first appear 
(“d’azur, 2 trois abeilles d’or,”) in the shield of 
Antonio Barberini, Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina, 
nephew of Pope Urban VIII., and third son of 
Charles Barberini, Duc de Monterotondo. He 


| became Premier Pair et Aumonier de France, and 


| Duc de Reims, &c. 


He died in 1671. 

On the whole, Montfaucon seems to make little 
distinction between the fleur-de-lis and “ trefle,” 
or trefoil, as will appear in many passages of his 


| work. 


Leaving this question of the interpretation of 
the charge, let us now proceed to the history of 
its adoption as an emblem of royalty, and as an 
honourable distinction: and here we cannot omit 
the important and interesting remarks of Mont- 
faucon : 

“Ces mémes fleurs,” he says, “que nous voyons & la 
couronne de nos rois, et assez souvent au bout de leurs 
sceptres, ont été en usage & Constantinople, et en d’autres 
On voit une fleur semblable &@ la Couronne de 
l’Impératrice Placidie [daughter of Theodosius the Great, 
sister to Honorius and Arcadius; she married Adolphus, 
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king of the Goths, and afterwards Constantius, by whom 
she had Valentinian IJI.; she died av. 449. (Antig. 
Exp., vol. iii. p. 46.)]. L’Impératrice Théodora, femme 
de l’Empéreur Justinian I. (527—565) a aussi sur sa 
couronne cette fleur. —Julienne Auguste est peinte ayant 
sur sa téte cette fleur-du-trefle semblable a celles qu’on 
voit aux couronnes de plusieurs de nos plus anciens rois. 
Ces fleurs etoient si communes dans les peintures de Con- 
stantinople, qu’on les mettoit souvent en usage pour 
l’ornement comme on peut voir ci-dessus. On voit ces 
fleurs fort souvent aux couronnes et aux sceptres d’autres 
Princes d’Allemagne qui ne descendoient point de Charle- 
magne. Zyllesius (Nicolaus, 1638, Onomasticon Litera- 
rium, vol. iv. p.439.), apporte des sceaux des Ottons avec 
des fleurs-de-lis. 





“ L’Empéreur Conrade (1141) a sa couronne du fleurs- | 


de-lis fort bien faites, semblables a celle de nos rois. Le 
Roi Henri avoit la couronne ornée de fleurs-de-lis. 

“ Jacques IL., Roi de “yo a aussi des fleurs-de- 
lis a sa couronne: on doit inférer de tout ce que nous 
venons de dire que nos premiers rois ont pris cet usage de 
ce que nous appellons fleur-de-lis, non comme un symbole 
qui leur fut propre, non comme une marque qui leur fut 
particuliérement affectée; mais, & l’imitation, peut-étre, 
des Empereurs de Constantinople, ou des rois d’autres 
nations, ils ont mis quelquefois ces fleurs & leurs couronnes, 
et & leurs sceptres, comme un simple ornement, et tout-a- 
fait arbitraire: ce qui paroit evidemment en ce qu’un 
grand nombre de couronnes et de sceptres des premiers 
tems de la monarchie, n’ont ni trefles, ni fleurs-de-lis, ni 
rien qui en approche” (Monumens Franc., Discours Pre- 
liminaire, vol. i. pp. Xxx. Xxxiii.) 

Montfaucon has thus carried us back as far as 
Constantinople for the origin of this ornament, 
but it might be referred to a much higher African 
antiquity. Iam not aware that it has ever been 
remarked that this figure, very perfectly sculp- 
tured, was a common ornament employed in the 
head-dresses of the Egyptian sphynxes. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to examine those speci- 
mens in black marble which are exhibited in the 
Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities in the Louvre at 
Paris, will be satisfied as to the close resemblance 
of the ornament on their heads to the modern or 
earlier modern fleur-de-lis. ‘The marbles marked 
A 31—32. have this flower. A 26—87. have 
a similar flower. A 20, one something similar. 
In the copies of these sphynxes, at the entrance 
of the Egyptian Court of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, these ornaments may be equally well 
noticed. In this court will be found many other 
instances in which the resemblance is too strong 
to allow a doubt as to the sameness of this form 
with that of the modern flower. 

The Pompeian Court, also, offers examples of 
the same flower in a very perfect form. 

In Wilkinson's admirable volumes on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Egyptians (2nd Ser., vol. 
ii. p. 387.) is a representation of an altar from 
Thebes, now in the British Museum (No. 496.) ; 
in which, among the oblations of flowers, is one 
bearing a resemblance to a fleur-de-lis, though, 
perhaps, it may be thought to dispute this charac- 
ter with that of a husk. C. H. P. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOLK LORE. 


The Red Hand of Ulster.—I am afraid the 
superstition connected with this honourable badge 
of baronetcy is too deeply rooted, in the minds of 
the vulgar, to be eradicated without great diffi- 
culty, as the following instances will show. 

Being at Hagley, some time since, and conver- 
sing with a villager about the Lyttelton family, I 
was gravely informed that on account of the mis- 
deeds of Thomas Lord Lyttelton (concerning 
whom the story is told that he foretold his own 
death, being informed thereof in a dream,) the 
Lord Lytteltons were compelled to have a “bloody 
hand” in their arms; and that their arms being 
painted on a board, with the bloody hand very 
conspicuous thereon, were placed over the door 
of the hall; and I was moreover informed, that 
his lordship dared not remove it for twelve 
months. This board, I found, was placed there 
just after the death of the late lord, and was 
nothing more or less than a hatchment. I was 
also told that the hand was to be smaller every 
generation, until it entirely disappeared. 

The following is another instance of this absurd 
belief : —In one of the windows of Aston Church, 
near Birmingham, are the arms of the Holts, 
baronets of Aston; and there, unfortunately, the 
hand has been painted minus one finger ; and to ex- 
plain this, I was told that one of the Holts, having 
committed some evil deed, was compelled to place 
the bloody hand in his arms, and transmit the 
same to his descendants, who were allowed to take 
one finger off for each generation, until all the 
fingers and thumbs being deducted, it might at 
length be dispensed with altogether ! 

C. J. Doveras. 


Herefordshire Weather Proverb. —In Here- 
fordshire, the following saying is current : 


“ Till St. James’s Day is past and gone, 
There may be hops, or there may be none.” 


J.R.R. 


Baptismal Superstition.—On a recent Sunday, at 
@ certain country church in Worcestershire, there 
were three christenings, — two boys and a girl. 
The parents of one boy were in a very respectable 
class of life ; the parents of the two other children 
were in humble circumstances. The parties at the 
font had been duly placed by the officiating clergy- 
man, and, as it happened, the girl and her sponsors 
were placed last in order. When the first child— 
who was the boy of the poor parents — was about 
to be baptized, the woman who carried the little 
girl elbowed her way up to the clergyman, in 
order that the child she carried might be the first 
to be baptized. To do this, she had (very con- 
trary to the usual custom of the poor, who, in 
essential points, are generally as refined as their 
superiors) to rudely push past “her betters,” — 
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i. e. the sponsors of the second boy. As she did 
80, she said to one of the sponsors — by way of 


apology — “It’s a girl; so it must be christened | 
polog g 


first ;"” and christened first it was. But the pe- 
culiar manner in which this was brought about, 


showed that the woman was influenced by some | 


peculiar feeling ; and, on the next day, an oppor- 
tunity was taken to discover her motive. This 


was her explanation: “You see, sir, the parson | 


bain’t a married man, and consequentially is dis- 
familiar with children, or he'd a never put the 
little girl to be christen’d after the boys. And 


though it sadly fluster’d me, sir, to put myself | 


afore my betters in the way which I was fosed 
to do; yet, sir, it was a doing of a kindness to 
them two little boys, in me a setting of my little 
girl afore ’em.” “Why?” “Well, sir! I har 
astonished as you don’t know. 
little boys had been christen’d afore the little 


gir they'd have had her soft chin, and she'd have | 


ad their hairy beards, —the poor little innocent ! 


But, thank goodness! I've kep her from that mis- | 


fortin!” And the woman really believed that she 
had done so; and the generality of her neighbours 
shared her belief. 

Let this be a warning to clergymen (more es- 
pecially to bachelors) who would stand well in 
the opinions of their poorer parishioners ! 

Curusert Bepe. 

Fig-pie Wake.—This is kept in the parish of 
Draycot-le-Mvors, in Staffordshire, on Mid-Lent 
Sunday. The fig-pies are made of dry figs, sugar, 
treacle, spice, &c.; they are rather too luscious 
for those who are not “to the manner born.” But 
yet, on this Sunday, the friends of the parishioners 
come to visit them, and to eat the fig-pies. Is 


this wake kept in other parts of the country ? 


Mid-Lent Sunday is sometimes called Refresh- 
ment Sunday. In parts of Oxfordshire, figs are 
eaten on Palm Sunday, which is thence called 
Fig Sunday. This I suppose to be in remem- 
brance of the fig tree without fruit which was 
cursed for its barrenness. 


WituiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


Weather Proverbs (2™ §. i. p. 84.)—The follow- 
ing cutting from one of the Glasgow “ Penny 
Almanacs” for this year, will be found generally 
so true and useful in its observations, as not un- 
worthy of being transferred to the pages of “ N. 
& Q.”:— 

“ WEATHER WISDOM. 

A rainbow in the morning gives the shepherd warning. 
That is, if the wind be easterly; because it shows that 
the rain cloud is approaching the observer. 

A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight. This is 
also a good sign, provided the wind be westerly, as it 
shows that the rain clouds are passing away. 

Evening red, and next morning grey, are certain signs of 
a beautiful day 


Why, sir, if them | 


When the glow-worm lights her lamp, the air is always 
damp. 

If the cock goes crowing to bed, he'll certainly rise with 
a watery head. 

When you see gossamer flying, be ye sure the air is drying. 

When black snails cross your path, black clouds much 
moisture hath. 

When the peacock loudly bawls, soon we'll have both rain 
and squalls. 

When ducks are driving thro’ the burn, that night the 
weather takes a turn. 

If the moon shows like a silver shield, be not afraid to 
reap your field ; ; 

But if she rises haloed round, soon we'll tread on deluged 
ground. 

Vhen rooks fly sporting high in the air, it shows that 
windy storms are near.* 

If at the sun rising or setting, the clouds appear of a lurid 
red colour, extending nearly to the zenith, it is a sure 
sign of storms and gales of wind.” 

G. N. 





ENGLISH AND AUSTRIAN POPULATION. 


Cardinal Wiseman is reported to have said, in 
a recent lecture on the Austrian Concordat, that— 
“The Emperor of Austria reigned over as large an empire 
as ours was, even including its distant dependencies. 
The population was far greater than ours, and included a 
far greater variety of races: ours only including three, 
| all of the same language (excluding India); while the 
| Austrian empire embraced at least six, speaking different 
| tongues—all of which the youthful and accomplished 
sovereign spoke with ease.” 

Hitherto I have lived on in the undisturbed 
| belief that the sun never sets upon British rule ; 
and that while the British empire is the most 
widely spread, so too it counts many more sub- 
| jects, not only than Austria, but than any other 
kingdom or government on the earth, saving, per- 
| haps, the fabulous millions in China. Till now, I 

have always thought that our beloved Queen, to 
| talk to the many peoples under her sway in their 
| own tongue, would have to speak not merely six, 
but even more than sixteen languages: English, 
Welsh, Erse or Irish, Gaelic or Scotch ; Manks, 
in the Isle of Man; Ferroe, Shetlandish, Ork- 
neyan, in their respective islands; Danish in 
Heligoland; French to the Canadians and in the 
| Mauritius ; Spanish at Gibraltar, and some of our 
| West Indian Islands; Maltese and Italian at 
| Malta; Romaic in the Greek Islands; Dutch in 
| parts of the Cape; several of those numerous 
languages of Africa for our various settlements 
along its coast; Singhalese at Ceylon; besides a 
whole polyglot of speech for our Eastern domi- 
nions. Though I have brought along with me 





* Immediately before a furious storm of wind and rain, 
about the middle of January last, when the barometer 
| rapidly fell to below 29 degrees, I observed two immense 


bodies of crows on their flight from east to north-west, so 
| as to produce a temporary diminution of light in the 
| atmosphere. 
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such ideas from youth to grey-grown years, still 
as an Englishman, and a lover of truth, I am 
nothing loth to be disenchanted of my dream, 
should it be one, I now ask for information on 
these matters, from some of the many accom- 
plished readers of “N. & Q.,” better read in 
statistics, and less anti-English in their feelings 
than Cardinal Wiseman, whose lectures on the 


Concordat would, to my thinking, have sounded | 


D. L. 


better on a platform than in a pulpit. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Parties excepted from James's Proclamation of 
Pardon.— Ralph, in his History of England, 
states that the number of those who were excepted 
in King James II.’s proclamation of pardon of his 
subjects on March 10, 1685, was 138, and names 
seventeen only. But in the proclamation given 
on the day mentioned, there are 147 persons 
enumerated. It would be interesting to ascertain 
how many of these have been noticed in historical 
or biographical works. The following proclama- 
tion is No, 270. in the Collection of Proclamations, 
Broadsides, Ballads, and Poems, presented to the 
Chetham Library, Manchester, by James O. Hal- 
liwell, Esq., F.R.S. Bissiotuecar. CueTHaM. 


“ A Proclamation of the Kings Majesties most Gracious and 
General Pardon, 
“James R. 

“Whereas soon after our coronation, we had given 
order for preparing of a bill, containing our most gracious, 
general, and free pardon to our loving subjects, with in- 
tention to have passed the same into an act in the first 
session of our parliament, but were unhappily prevented 
therein by the late most unnatural rebellion; which since 
it hath pleased Almighty God, by his blessing upon our 
arms, to suppress, we have thought fit to renew our 
princely intentions of grace and mercy to our subjects, 
especially considering the stedfast loyalty of the far 
greater number of our subjects, who continued firm in 
their obedience to us, notwithstanding that rebellion: 
And being perswaded that many of those who joyned 








themselves in that rebellion being poor labourers and | +: . 
| Strode of Street, Esq., Mary Bath of Wrington, George 


handicraftsmen, were drawn and seduced thereinto by 
the subtile and crafty insinuations of some ill-disposed 
persons of greater note and quality than themselves, and 
not from their own evil rancour of mind, and traiterous 
aversion to us or our government, whose condition we in 
our princely clemency commiserating; And to the end 
their fears and despair of our mercy may not betray them 
to evil and lewd courses of life, but that they may with 
safety return to their obedience to us, and to their former 
habitations, labours, and imployments. And that the 
minds of other our subjects may be quieted; and that all 
fears and jealousies which may concern their security for 
any matter since our reign, or in the reign of our late 
dearly beloved brother, be removed and wholly taken 
away, as much as in us lies, we of our especial grace and 
tenderness to our people, do hereby publish and declare 
this our most royal and gracious pardon; And we do 
hereby for us, our heirs and successors, pardon, acquit, 
release, and discharge, all and every our subjects (except 
bodies politick and incorporate, and such other persons 


who shall be herein or hereby excepted) of this our realm 
of England, dominion of Wales, and the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, their heirs, executors, and administrators, 
them and every of them against us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, of, and from all manner of treasons, felonies, mis- 
prisions of treason or felony, treasonable or seditious 
words or libels, seditious and unlawful meetings and con- 
venticles, all offences whereby any person may be charged 
with the penalty and danger of premunire; All riots, 
routs, offences, contempts, trespasses, and misdemeanours, 
and all judgments and convictions for not coming to 
church, and of, and from the forfeitures and penalties for 
the same, or any of them heretofore had, committed or 
done, except as herein or hereby after is excepted. And 
our will and pleasure is, that neither our said subjects, 
nor any of them, nor the heirs, executors, or adminis- 
trators of any of them, be, or shall be sued, vexed, or dis- 
quieted in their bodies, goods or chattels, lands or tene- 
ments, for any manner of matter, cause, contempt, mis- 
demeanour, forfeiture, offence, or any other thing heretofore 
suffered, done, or committed, or omitted against us or our 
late brother, his or our crown, dignity, prerogative, laws 
or statutes, and not herein or hereby afier excepted. 
And that this our grant of general pardon, by the general 
words, clauses, and sentences before rehearsed, shall be 
reputed, deemed, adjudged, expounded, allowed, and 
taken in all manner of our courts and elsewhere, most 
beneficially and liberally for our said subjects, thereby 
pardoned in all things not hereafter excepted, as if their 
particular persons and crimes had herein been at large 
and fully expressed. 

“ Mrs. Mary Bird, Mrs. Mary Mead, Mrs. Susan Peck, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barns, Mrs. Mary Burridge, Mrs. Hannah 
Burridge, Mrs, Grace Herring, Mrs. Anne Herring, Mrs. 
Mary Waters, Mrs. Sarah Waters, Mrs. Elizabeth Ger- 
main, Mrs. Grace Germain, Mrs. Hannah Whetham, Mrs. 
Easter Whitham, Mrs. Susan Tyler, Mrs. Mary Goodwyn, 
Mrs. Sarah Longham, Mrs. Margery Sympson, Mrs. 
Sarah Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Hucklebridge, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hucklebridge, Mrs. Mary Baker, Mrs. Mary Tan- 
ner, Mrs. Anne Tanner, Mrs. Elizabeth Gammon, Mrs. 
Sarah Stacy, Mrs. Hannah Stacy, Mrs. Elizabeth Dyke, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Baker, Mrs. Mary Smith, Mrs. Mary 
Page, Mrs. Elizabeth March, Mrs. Hannah Grove, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bisgeod of Taunton, John Tucker of Shepton 
Mallet, John Bennet of Alisbeere, Gent., John Greenway 
of Crewkern, Thomas Skinner of Dawlish, Esq., John 
alias Robert Moor of Haychurch, William Way of Combe 
S. Nicholas, Robert Hucker of Taunton, Penn y of 
Shepton Mallet, Thomas Hooper, Edward Keetch, Wil- 
liam Parbury, Green, William Hussey, William 








Legg of the same, Edward Rogers of Banwell, John 
Rogers of the same, Ralph Green, William Jobbins, 
— Manning, —— Whinnell, John Baker of Banwell, 
—— Worms of Warminster, —— Worms of the same, 


William Pardoe, Nicholas Smith, John Edwards, John 


Collier, Henry Coles of Bridgwater, Richard Blucock of 
Stoke Gursey, Henry Ireton, John Cragg alias Smith, 
Mary Jennings, James Hooper, John Bennet, Joseph 
Gatch, William Thompson of London, Humphrey Aldwin 
of the same, Thomas Love, alias Alexander, of the same, 
Richard Tucker of Bishop’s Hull, William Crab of 
Aishill, Gent., Francis Gough of the same, Francis 
Vaughan of Criston, Esq., Laurence French of Chard, 


| Edward Matthews of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Hugh Cross, 


Senior, of Bishop’s Hull, Samuel Bernardiston, ‘Benedict 


| Hack of Culliton, Henry Quick of Uppolry, John Combe 


of Luppit, Henry Gatchil, Nicholas Hore, George Pippen 

of Dalverton, Gent., Abraham Carie of Tauaton, ohn 

Huish of the same, Peter Terry of the same, Richard 
7 


Nsom 
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Raw of the same, Maurice Frith of Wincanton, Gent., | sation respecting General Wolfe, which deeply 
William Tiggens of Forde, John Kerridge of Lime Regis, | 


Mariner, Robert Parsons, Samuel Venner, Andrew 
Fletcher, John Fowke, Robert Bruce, Anthony Bruce, 
James Fox, Joseph Gaylard, William Oliver, John 


interested me, that he had been in the expedition 


| with that officer, was in the action in which he 


Woolters, Nathaniel Hook, Clerk, Richard Lucas of Dul- | 


verton, John Bettiscomb near Lime Regis, George Stucky 
of White Lackington, Thomas Saxon, John Jesse, George 
Nye of Cheddar, Joseph Francklyn of Worle, Clerk, 
Dore, late Mayor of Limington, James Carrier of Ilmister, 
Nicholas Covert of Chichester, Gent., John Tripp of Ship- 
ham, Joseph Hearse of Badgeworth, Francis Creswick of 
Fanham, Fsq., Fudge of Wedmore, Collonel John 
Rumsey, Joshua Lock, Junior, Stephen Lobb, Clerk, 
William Gaunt, Ralph Alexander, Bartholomew Ver- 
meuyden, Major John Manley, Isaak Manley, his son, 
Walter Thimbleton, Aaron Smith of London, Gent., Sir 
William Waller, Slingsby Bethel, Esq., Francis Charlton, 
Esq., Richard Goodenough, Nathaniel Wade, John ‘Tel- 
lier, Richard Edghill, Samuel Story, John Jones, John 
Vincent, George Bowyer, John Dutton Colt, Charles Earl 
of Machlesfield, John Trenchard, Esq., John Wildman, 
Esq., Titus Oates, Clerk, Robert Fergusson, Clerk. 








“ Provided that no process of utlary at the suit of any | 
person plaintiff, shall be by virtue of this our pardon | 


stayed or avoided, unless the defendant appear and put in 
bail, where by law bail is necessary, and take forth a writ 
of Scire Facias against the party at whose suit he was 
outlawed. 
discharge any outlawry after judgment, till satisfaction 
or agreement be made to or with the party at whose suit 
the utlawry was obtained. And our will and pleasure is, 
that this present pardon shall be of as good force and 
effect to pardon and discharge all and singular the pre- 
misses above mentioned, and intended to be pardoned and 
discharged, as if we should by letters patents under the 
great seal have granted particular pardons to every one 
of our subjects. And for the better manifestation of our 
gracious intentions and desire herein, we do give leave 
that any of our subjects not herein excepted, may take 
and sue out our particular pardon, pursuant to the tenor 
hereof. And for that purpose we shall direct our secre- 
taries of state to present warrants to us for our signature, 
and give order to our atturney-general or solicitor, to 


prepare bills for passing pardons to such as shall desire | 


the same. Provided always, that this our general pardon 


shall not extend to any person that were in actual arms | Perot” hi Reap a ed when 
against us in the late rebellion in the west, who being | is driving out his goats,’ are said to be applied when the 


And that this our pardon be not allowed to | 


| iP 


was killed, saw him fall, and was among those who 
helped to bear him from the field. If my — 
does not serve me with perfect accuracy as to all 
these points, I well remember his affirming that 
the dead body was taken on shipboard, and that 
he, my informant, assisted in washing and laying 
out the corpse in the cabin preparatory to its 
interment. ‘The latter particular made an im- 
pression upon me that is not obliterated. It is 
certainly very unimportant, and does not adda 
grains-weight to the history of his end; but as 
every thing connected with this gallant soldier, 
dead or alive, seems invested with peculiar interest 
to some of the readers of “N.& Q.,” it may be 
taken for as much as it is worth. I have some- 
times thought I should like to know how far the 
above fact of his being taken back to the ship 
corresponds with any of the accounts already 
given. Joun Wess. 


Tretire. 


Wild oats, to sow one’s, — Turning over lately 
the leaves of Vol. v. of “N. & Q.,,” I lighted at 
p- 306., on a suggestion as to the origin of the 
phrase “to sow one’s wild oats,” which seemed 
far from satisfactory. If nothing better on the 
point has since come in your way, take the fol- 
lowing from Grimm's German Mythology, vol. i. 

222. Speaking of Loki, the Teutonic devil, he 
says: 

“A noxious weed (Polytrichum commune) which in- 


| jures the cattle, is in North Jutland called Lokkens havre, 


now within this realm, shall not within three months | 


after the publication hereof, lay hold of this our pardon, 
and testifie the same by their peaceable retarning to their 
former habitations, labours, and imployments. 

“Given at our Court at Whitehall, the Tenth day of 
March, 1685. In the second year of our reign, 


“ God Save the King.” 





Minor Notes, 


General Wolfe. — The frequent mention of 
General Wolfe in the pages of “N. & Q.,” and 
lately a notice of the ship in which he is said to 
have been conveyed to Quebec (2™ S. i. 130.), 
have recalled to my mind a circumstance that oc- 
curred to me, perhaps more than sixty years ago. 
At the house of a near relative I met with one of 
her acquaintances, whose name, of no importance, 
I do not now recollect. He told me, in a conver- 





(Loki’s oats), and there is a proverb, ‘ Loki is now sowing 
his oats’ (havre), equivalent to the devil is sowing his 
tares. The Danish dictionary translates Lokeshavre, 
Avena fatua; others make it Rhinanthus crista-galli. The 
proverb: ‘Loki is sowing his oats,’ and another: ‘ Loki 


heat of the sun causes vapours to rise and float on the 


earth’s surface.” 
A. F, 
Edinburgh. 


Waiter. — This passage in Evelina (1779) seems 
curious, as showing how lately the etiquette of 
waiters was introduced : 

“ Just then a servant brought Lady Louisa a note upon 
a waiter, which is a ceremovy always used to her lady- 
ship.” 

, & ., . : 

This curiosity may be interesting to those who 
are glad to know the dates of such introductions, 
without making martyrs of themselves by wading 
through three volumes of sentimentality. 

T. Ht. P. 


The First Book printed by Steam.—In the enu- 
meration of the various translations which had 
been made of Blumenbach's Physiology, appended 
to the Preface of Dr. Elliotson’s edition (8vo., 
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1828), it is observed, with reference to a former 

one, Dr. Elliotson’s second edition, 1817, that “ it 

is a curiosity in typography, being the first book | 

— by steam. ‘The printers were Bensley & 
on.” Perhaps this statement may be thought 

worthy to record. Wurm Batss. 
Birmingham. 


Epitaph.—I know not whether the following 
epitaph, which I lately observed for the first time 
in my own little churchyard, is original or not; 
but it seems to me to be far superior to the ordi- 
nary samples, and worthy of preservation : 

“ Rest, liberated brother, 
From this world’s fetters free, 
Thou findest in the other 
Ease, joy, and liberty. 
“ What though thou wast afflicted, 
Thy faithfulness to prove? 
Those, whom the Lord corrected, 
The Lord did ever love.” 


C. W. Briyeuam. 


Sun-dial Mottoes. — On the sun-dial in Leaden- 
hall Street, on the south side of St. Katherine 
Cree Church : 

“ Non sine lumine.” 
Furr. 

On the sun-dial in front of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Langen Schwalbach : 


“ Dies mei sicut umbra declinaverunt.” 


The building is of the date of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. F. R. D. 


Add the two following to your dial inscrip- 
tions : 
“ Mane piger Stertis fugit Hora.” 
and, — 
“Pulvis et Umbra sumus.” 
The latter is from the dial in Leyland churchyard, 
Lancashire, the date 1744. ANON. 


Battle of Varna: — 


“ The Pope, out of his luciferian pride, by the power, or 
rather poyson of that Antichristian cut-throat position, 
of keeping no oath, nor faith, with Infidels and Heretickes, 
unhappily undertook to absolve Uladislaus the King, and 
the rest whom it did concerne, from that solemne oath 


for confirmation of a concluded peace, taken of him upon 


the Holy Evangelists; and of Amurath, by his Embas- 
sadours, upon their Turkish Alcoran. Whereupon they 
resolutely breake the league, raise a great army presently, 
and against their oath and promise set upon the Turke 
with perjury and perfidiousnesse, accompanyed with 
God’s curse, exposed the Christian party to a most hor- 
rible overthrow in that bloudy battell of Varna, and cast 
upon the profession of Christ such an aspersion and shame 
that not all the bloud of that rope of Popes, which con- 
stitute Antichrist, could ever be able to expiate. 

* Look upon the story, and consider what a reproach 
and inexpiable staine doth rest upon the face of Christian 
religion by this wicked stratageme of Popish treachery, and 
that even upon record to all posterity; for Amurath, the 





Turkish Emperour, in the heat of the fight, pluckt the 
writing out of his bosome, wherein the late league was 
compris’d, and holding it up in his hand, with his eyes cast 
up to Heaven, said thus: Behold, thou crucified Christ, 
this is the league thy Christians in thy name made with 
mee, which they have without cause violated. Now if 
Thou be a God as they say Thou art, and as we dreame, 
revenge the wrong now done unto thy name and me, and 
shew thy power upon thy perjurious people, who in their 
deeds deny Thee their God.” — Bolton’s Jnstructions for a 
right conforming Afflicted Consciences. 

“This bloudy battell was fought neer unto Varna (in 
antient time called Dionisiopolis, a place fatall unto many 
great warriours, and therefore of them even yet abhorred), 
| the tenth day of November, in the yeare of our Lord 

Christ 1444.” — Knolles’s General History of the Turks. 
| See also Callimachus de Rebus a Uladislao 
| Gestis in Rerum Hungaricarum Scriptores, lib. iii. 
BrsriorHecar. CHETHAM. 


| 
| 


Wearing of Copes exploded by Bishop Warbur- 
ton. — 


“We are tempted to preserve a trait which, as belong- 
ing to an extraordinary man, we think should not be 
lost. A friend of ours, many years ago, on being shown, 
among the curiosities of Durham cathedral, the splendid 
vestments formerly worn by the prebendaries, asked how 
they had come to be disused; when the verger said, ‘It 
happened in my time. Did you ever hear of one Dr. 
Warburton, sir? A very hot man he was, sir; we never 
could please him in putting on his robe. This stiff high 
collar used to ruffle his great full-bottomed wig; till, one 
day, he threw the robe off in a great passion, and said he 
would never wear it again; and he never did, and the 
other gentlemen soon left theirs off too.’” — Note on an 
article on “ Pope’s Works and Character,” Quarterly Re- 
view, October, 1825, vol. xxxii. p. 273. 

These copes were probably worn only on the 

eater festivals; as in Oxford the Heads of 

ouses, on such days, appear at St. Mary’s in their 
dress gowns; or as, before the refitting of the 
nave of that church, some thirty years ago, the 
dingy quondam-scarlet velvet frontal of the pulpit 
gave place to one flowered with green leaves and 
blossoms on a sort of pale ground. Y. BLN. J. 





Queries. 
MINSTER LOVEL. 


I find the following strange tale relating to 
Minster Lovel, the old seat of the Viscounts 
Lovel, in Oxfordshire, in the Monthly Magazine 
for April, 1812, p. 220. : 

“ Francis, the last lord of this family, and Chamberlain 
to King Richard the Third, was one of the noblemen who 
raised an army in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, under the command of the Earl of Lincoln, 
to support the pretensions of the impostor Lambert 
Simnel against that monarch. The decisive battle which 
gave security to Henry’s usurpation, was fought near the 
village of Stoke, on the banks of the river Trent, in Not- 
tinghamshire. The slaughter of the insurgent army was 
immense, especially among the officers, an uncommon 
proportion of whom were slain. The Lord Lovel, how- 
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ever, escaped by swimming his horse across the river, and 
retiring by unfrequented roads well known to him into 
Oxfordshire. As the story proceeds, he took care to 
arrive at the gates of his castle in the dead of night; 
and so disguised as to be known to no one except a single 
domestic, on whose fidelity he could rely. Before the 
return of day, he retired to a subterranean recess, of which 
the faithful servant retained the key, and here he re- 
mained for several months in safety and concealment; 
but the estates being seized by the king’s orders, the 
castle dismantled, and the inhabitants dispersed by au- 
thority, some in confinement, and others to great dis- 
tances, the unfortunate prisoner was left to perish from 
hunger in the place of his voluntary imprisonment. So 
late as in the last century, when the small remains of 
this once stately edifice were pulled down in order to 
make use of the materials, the vault was discovered, and 
the unfortunate nobleman in it, seated in a chair as he 
had died. So completely had the external air been ex- 
cluded by rubbish, at the time of dismantling the build- 
ing, that his apparel, which was gorgeous in the extreme, 
and a prayer-book lying before him upon a table, were 
discovered entire. On the free admission of the air, it 
was said, the whole crumbled into dust ; but it is not im- 
probable, the sanctuary was considerably profaned by 
the rude hands of the persons who discovered it, either 
from ignorance or curiosity.” 


Can this story be confirmed? And what was | 


the exact date of the demolition of the old edifice ? 
It would be strange if no pains had been taken 
to preserve even a fragment of such an extraor- 
dinary discovery. 

It may not be uninteresting here to quote what 
Bacon says concerning the fate of Lord Lovel, in 
his History of King Henry VII.: 

“ Of the Lord Lovel there went a report, that he fled and 
swam over Trent on horseback, but could not recover the 
farther side by reason of the steepness of the bank, and 
so was drowned in the river. But another report leaves 
him not there, but that he lived long after in a cave or 
vault.” 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that if the 
second of these reports were true, the first is just 
such a one as would naturally have arisen while 
the truth was unsuspected. James GAIRDNER. 





GLANOVENTA IN THE TENTH ITER. 


Of the fifteen Iters of Antonine, which relate 
to Britain, the one which has most perplexed an- 
tiquaries is the tenth ; at least the rst part of it, 
and the Query still is, “ Where was Glanoventa ?” 

The undersigned proposes a new answer, namely, 
that Ravenglass, in Cumberland, is the place: 
Roman coins have been found there. The ruins 


points which the road passes being Hardknot and 
Wrynose), to the head of Windermere, where the 
vestiges of a Roman station still exist: this road 
is the old pack-horse road, long used by traders 
formerly between Whitehaven and Kendal. That 
the Romans knew it is evident from the highly 
interesting remains of a castellum, admirably posi- 
tioned to guard the pass through the mountains, 
on Hardknot, and known by the name of Hard- 
knot Castle. 

It is not fair to occupy the limited space of 
“N. & Q.” with antiquarian cussions, and 
lengthened evidences ; but it may be hoped that 
some, among its many competent correspondents, 
will take up the question of the Tenth Iter, when 
further reasons may be adduced for the belief that 
Ravenglass stands in the place of Glanoventa; 
Ambleside (Roman station of Windermere) of 
Galava; Burrow Bridge on the Lone of Alone; 
Overburrow, near Kirby Lonsdale, of Galacum ; 
and Ribchester of Bremetonacis. Dr. Whitaker 
places Coccium at Blackrode, the propriety of 
which is here neither denied nor affirmed. Man- 
cunium speaks for itself. PEREGRINATOR. 





Minor Queries. 


The Doldrums.— Are not the Doldrums certain 
latitudes near the Equator, where ships are often 
becalmed ? If not, what are they? One so often 
hears of people being in the—I suppose metapho- 
rical — doldrums. WitiraMm Frazer, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Harrison and Negus, Norfolk. — From a pedi- 
gree of “ The Harrisons of Great Plumstead, co. 
Norfolk,” commencing in the reign of Queen 
Mary, I extract the following : 

“Thomas Harrison, of Lingwood (Norfolk), and of 


London, Gentleman, born at Gt Plumstead, April 20%, 
1722. Married there by special license Novb* 6", 1752, 


| Martha, the dau. of Thomas Negus, Esqr, of Ling- 


of a strong castle-like building, near Ravenglass, | 


now called *“ Walls,” bear a great resemblance to 
Roman work. The mountain ridge, ending near 
Ravenglass, bears the name of Muncaster Fells. 
Some very remarkable traces of a town, now 
called “ The City of Burnscar,” are within three 
miles. A road from Ravenglass leads directl 


wood (by Martha his wife), and great grand-dau. of 
Henry Negus, Esqt¢, the husband of Sarah, the dau. of 
John Fowle, Esq', of Norwich, Barister-at-Law, by Sarah 
his wife, who was the widow of W™ Burton, Esq", of Gt 
Yarmouth, the eldest dau. of Sir George England of that 
lace, and the sister of George England, Esq, sometime 
Recorder and Member of Parliament for the same bo- 
rough. 

“Issue (born at Lingwood) Cubitt Harrison (named 
after his maternal uncle), born Oct 15t*, 1753; Martha 
Harrison, born Jany 29%, 1755; Eliz‘ Harrison, born 
September 5th, 1757.” 

I shall be glad to learn, through the medium of 
“N. & Q.”:—1. Who were the parents of 
Thomas Negus (the father of Martha, the wife of 
Thomas Harrison)? 2nd. The precise relation- 
ship which existed between the said Thomas Ne- 
gus and Henry Negus, Esq'., whose daughter 


over and through the mountain range (the highest | Christable was married, in 1789, to the late James 
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Burkin Burroughes, Esq., of Hoverton Hall 
(father of the present Member for Norfolk) ? | 
And 3rd, When and where the said Thomas Har- | 
rison and his wife died, and were buried ? and 
whether all, or any of their said children, were 
married, the dates of their deaths, and places of 
their interment ? Avex. Hues Fastorr. 


Michael Servetus.—I have before me An Im- 
partial History of Michael Servetus, burnt alive at 
Geneva for Heresie, 8vo. London, 1724. On the 
title-page of my copy the credit of authorship has | 
been given by some one to Aaron Ward, for 
whom the book was printed; but on a fly-leaf is 
the following note: “By —— Benson.* See | 
Beauclerk’s Cat., No. 873.” Who was the au- 
thor ? a mentions the work, but without | 
any comment, ABHBA. 


Sunday Schools first established by San Carlo 
Borromeo. — It is stated in the Catholic Institute 
Magazine for October 1855, that Sunday Schools | 
were first founded by Saint Charles Borromeo of | 
Milan ; and that there are several Sunday Schools 
in Rome at the present time, known by the name | 
of Adunanze, where apprentices and poor children | 
engaged during the week in labour are instructed. | 
Where shall I find information concerning these 
establishments ? K. P. D. E. 


Count Vilain- Quatorze, or Vilain-XIV.—What 


is the rationale of this diplomatist’s singular name 


or title ? J.C. R. 


Villemain on Gregory VII.— Will some cor- 
respondent have the kindness to inform me 
whether M. Villemain has published a book on 
the subject of Gregory VII.? Or if not, in which 
of his works he has discussed the character of 
Gregory ? J.C.R. 


Old printed Editions of St. Augustine's “ De 
Civitate Dei.” — What is the date of the oldest 
printed edition of this work? I have a quarto 
copy in black letter in my possession, printed at 
Venice in 1486, and I should be glad to know if 
there is an earlier printed edition than this.—| On 
the last leaf the following words are printed : 

“ Aurelii Augustini opus de Civitate Dei. Feliciter ex- 
plicit cdfectum Venetiis per Bonetti Locatellum, impendio 
et sumptibus Octaviani Scoti Modoetiensis. Anno a na- 
tivitate domini millesimo quadringentesimo octuagesimo 
sexto, quinto idus Februarii.” 

On the fly-leaf at the beginning is written with 
ink, in rather a crabbed hand: “ Divi Augustini 
de Civittate Dei. Josephi Merendi Foroliniensis 


[* Dr. George Benson’s work is entitled A Brief Ac- 
count of Calvin’s burning Servetus for an Heretic, 8vo., 
Lond., 1743. 

{+t The following earlier editions are in the British Mu- 
seum, in folio, 1467, 1468, 1470, 1473, 1474, 1475, 1479.] 








(here follows a word of seemingly six letters, 

which I cannot decipher) Hierosolimarii.” Was 

there ever a man of any note of this name living 

at Jerusalem ? Aurrep T, Les. 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire, 


The Crafty Innkeeper at Grantham. — On 
March 19, 1765, four bucks assembled at an inn 
at Grantham, to drink a glass and play at cards. 
In the course of the evening they got excessively 
drunk, quarrelled among themselves, cursed the 
waiter, and were very noisy and blasphemous ; 


| and as they refused to depart at three in the 


morning, the landlord employed a chimney-sweep 
to go down the flue, into the rioters’ room, and call 
out, “ My father has sent me for you; infamous 
reprobates !” whereupon they all, in the greatest 
fright, flew out of the room, without staying to 
take their hats, in broken accents confessing their 
sins, and begging for mercy. 

Can any of your Grantham readers inform me 
at what inn this took place, and who was the 
landlord? As the date has been so accurately 
preserved, and as the device, and its success, 
would make a considerable sensation, it is not un- 
likely that the name of its cunning contriver has 
been handed down to his admiring descendants. 
Where was the fashionable “Greens,” or “ Sar- 
desons,” or “ Wakefields,” of that day? The 


| « George,” I think, was not then built ; it became, 


in its day, one of the crack provincial hotels of 
the kingdom ; but it has never prospered since 
the owner of the property insisted on irreverently 
coupling the patron saint of England with a 
“Blue Boar.” The bucks might perhaps have 
had their revel at the “ Angel,” which since that 
day has gone to its opposite, but which, resusci- 
tated by the immortal Sibthorpe, I am happy to 
hear is now “ bright and fair” under the vivacious 
gubernation of its present “ angelic host.” 

Henry Kensincrton. 


Thumb Bible. — 

“ Thumb Bible.—Can any of your readers tell me the 
history of the Thumb Bible, reprinted by Longmans 
in 1850? Who was J. Taylor, who seems to have been 
the author? He has strangely spoilt Bishop Ken’s 
morning and evening hymns at the conclusion of the 
book. Hermes.” 

The above appeared in “N. & Q.” (1* S. iv. 
484., but has not been replied to. Perhaps it 
may now come under the observation of a corre- 
spondent who can supply the information sought 
by “ Hermes.” Wiut11am Boop. 

9, William Street, Dublin. 


Catherine Grey's Marriage with Lord Beau- 
champ.—Mr. Hallam, in a note in p. 292. of vol. i. 
of the Constitutional History of England, quotes a 
passage from Dugdale’s Baronage of England, 
in which the latter asserts, that the validity of the 
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marriage of Catherine Grey with Lord Beau- 
champ was brought “to a trial at the common 
law.” Mr. Hallam then adds that Mr. Luders 
considered this story as inaccurate; and that he 
himself thinks it not unlikely that “it is a con- 
fused account of what happened in the Court of 
Wards.” The accuracy of Dugdale’s story is, 
however, strongly confirmed by the fact, that 


Dugdale usually resided at Coleshill in Warwick- | 


shire; so that it is almost certain that he derived 
his information from the John Digby of Coleshill, 
whom he asserts to have been the foreman of the 
jury, and who could not have been mistaken as to 
what occurred. As Mr. Hallam has taken so 
much pains to elucidate this question, I conclude 


trifling incident, which seems however to render 
Dugdale’s account unimpeachable. The pro- 
perty I allude to is now in the possession of Mr. 
William Dugdale. W. M. 


Temple. 


Penkridge in Staffordshire. —Mr. D’Alton, in 
his Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin (p. 294.), 
informs us as follows : 

“In 1698, the bishop of Coventry and Litchfield wrote 
to Archbishop [ Narcissus] Marsh respecting ‘the pecu- 
liar of Penkridge in Staffordshire,’ the manor and ad- 
vowson of which had been, as before mentioned [p. 82.], 
granted to Henry de Loundres [archbishop of Dublin, 
1213—1228}, and enjoyed by his successors. The bishop 
of Coventry on this occasion represented, that it had not 
been visited by any of the archbishops of Dublin since 
1660, and he therefore prayed the permission of his grace 
to make a visitation of it in his, the archbishop’s name, 
which request was accordingly complied with; and the 
usual commission passed the consistorial seal, empowering 
the bishop of Coventry and Litchfield to visit for his 
grace, ‘ ejus peculiarem jurisdictionem de Penkridge.’ ” 

When, and under what circumstances, did the 
connexion between the see of Dublin and the 
peculiar of Penkridge come to anend? Asusa. 


Hours for Marrying. — What is the origin of 
the limitation (now fixed by statute) of the time 
for marrying to the period between eight in the 
morning and noon ? Y. BLN. J. 


Anonymous Works. — Who are the authors of 
the following: 1. The Muse of Britain, a Dra- 
matic Ode. Inseribed to the Right Hon. Wm. 
Pitt, 4to., 1785. 2. The Thunder Ode, written 
on the hurricanes in the West Indies, 4to., 1773. 
It was set to musie by Dr. Arne. 3. Calif, a 
drama, 1826, said to have been written by a lady 
in Bedfordshire. X. 


Turnspit Dogs. — When were turnspit dogs 
first introduced ? G. R. L. 


Milton, relative to David.—In the Appendix to 
Belsham’s Memoirs of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsay 


(2nd edit., 8vo., p. 373.) there occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph in a letter from the Duchess of 
Somerset : 


“ T was much obliged to you for sending that fragment 
of Milton, which pleased me much ; and I took the liberty 
to copy and convey it to Miss Talbot, who was delighted 
with it, but made the same objection with yours, that he 
was wrong in regard to that part of the Bible account of 
David's misfortunes and their source! I must now, under 
the seal of confession, own to you, that after reading the 
Bible every day of my life for forty years together, I 
always understood it as Milton seems to have done. But 


| since I have received your letter, I have read the history 


of David in Samuel, with all the attention I am mistress 
of, to find some other cause; and ruammaged the library 
to find some commentator who would explain it, but they 


‘© | all seem to be in Milton’s error; and even consulted the 
from his silence, that he was not aware of this | 





only divine in my reach (Clavering), who stared, and 


said he had always thought as Milton did.” 


What fragment is referred to? and what the 
error ascribed, wrongly or rightly, to the poet ? 


Hl. D. 


Anonymous — respecting Expedition to 
Rochefort.—1. In Park's Walpole (vol. iv. p. 251.), 
Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe, is mentioned 
as the author of “a pamphlet on the expedition to 
Rochefort.” What is the exact title of this pam- 
phlet ? 

2. Who is the author of An Appeal to the 
Nation ; being a Full and Fair Vindication of Mr. 
Mordaunt, and the other Gentlemen employed in the 
Conduct of the late Secret Expedition (8vo. 1757) ? 

W. H. C. 


126. Fleet Street. 


Early Printing in Norwich. — A few years ago 
it was stated in one of the local journals that 
Anthony Solempne or Solen, printed at Norwich 
several editions of the Bible in Dutch, copies 
of some of which were stated to be preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. Can 
any contributor to “N. & Q.” refer me to this 
paragraph, or confirm it ? 

If true, could the Bibles have been intended for 
smuggling into the parts of Holland where Spanish 
persecutors still had sway, as in similar times 
in England English Bibles were printed on the 
continent to be introduced into this country ? 

E. G. R. 


“ Naked Truth,” its Origin. — 


“Truth and Falsehood travelling one day, met at a 
river, and both went to bathe at the same place. False- 
hood coming first out of the water, took his companion’s 
clothes, and left his own vile raiment, and then went on 
his way. Truth coming out of the water, sought in vain 
for his own proper dress, disdaining to wear the garb of 
Falsehood. ‘Truth started all naked in pursuit of the 
thief, but not being so swift of foot, has never overtaken 
the fugitive. Ever since he has been known as ‘ Naked 
Truth,’” 


Will any of yeur correspondents favour us with a 
better explanation of the origin of the common 
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term at the head of this note, than that which is 

given in the above extract ? W. W. 
Malta. 


All- Hallows-in-the- Wall. — There is a church 
of this name in London, and another at Exeter. 
In London, St. Botolph has guard of three gates, 
— Aldersgate, Aldgate, and Billingsgate, on the 
eastern walls. St. Michael is esteemed a better 
guardian for the walls in some towns than All- 
Hallows. Can the chapel or church of All-Hal- 
lows, in London Wall, have had the guardianship 
of a graveyard in the waste of Moorfields, outside 
the walls ? H. C. 


HMinor Queries with Answers. 


Stratton Lord Baltinglass.— From the Gent. 
Mag., vol. xxxiii. p. 258., 1763: 

“ Whitehall, May 10. The king has been pleased to 
grant unto John Stratton, and his heirs male, the dignity 
of a baron of Ireland, by the title of Baron Baltinglass.” 


Will any person kindly give some particulars of 
the above-mentioned John Stratton, or of the 
dignity so conferred upon him ? H. C. C. 


{Stratton is a misprint for Stratford. The family of 
Stratford is traced beyond the Conquest. Robert Strat- 
ford, a younger branch of the house of Merevale, settled 
in Ireland in 1660, and was ancestor to John, first earl, 
who was created Baron of Baltinglass, May 21, 1763; 
farther advanced to the title of Viscount Aldborough of 
Belan, July 22, 1776; and on Feb. 9, 1777, to the dignities 
of Viscount Amiens, and Earl of Aldborough. The earl 
married Martha, co-heiress of the Rev. Benj. O’ Neil, 
Archdeacon of Leighlin, and had issue sixteen children. 
The earl died July 24, 1777, and was succeeded by his 
son Edward, second earl, who died Jan, 2, 1801.} 


“ Sir,” a clerical Prefix.—Fuller, in his Church 
History of Britain, book vi. p. 352., edit. 1655, 
writes, “ More Sirs than Knights” (marginal note). 


“Such Priests as have the addition of Sir before their 
Christian name were men not graduated in the Uni- 
versity, being in Orders, but not in Degrees; whilst 
others, entituled Masters, had commenced in the Arts.” 


If old Fuller is correct, is not the author of 
Westward-Hoe incorrect, in prefixing Sir to 
honest John Brimblecombe’s name, who appears 
to have been an Oxford graduate ? 

W. C. Treveryan. 

Wallington. 


[Master Thomas Fuller, in spite of his “Appeal of 
Injured Innocence,” was often found nodding, as his ani- 
madvertor, Dr. Peter Heylin, can fully testify. After Tom 
Fiearne had taken his degree of B.A., he was addressed 
with the academical title of Sir Hearne. (Aubrey’s Let- 
ters, vol. i. p.117.) This title was, in early times, general 
to all who had taken a degree, as in the case of John 
Waynflete (brother of William, Bishop of Winchester), 
who, says Dr. Chandler, “is styled Sir (Dominus) as a 
clergyman, or perhaps as being already Bachelor of Arts.” 
(Life of William Waynflete, p. 54.] 





“ Glory” before the Gospel. — Can any of your 
readers inform D. R. M. whence originates the 
custom of singing “Glory be to Thee, O Lord,” 
before the Gospel, in the Communion service ? 

Bristol. 


[The acclamation of “Glory to God,” on the Gospel 
being declared, and before the reading of it is commenced, 
is as old as the time of St. Chrysostom. The reason of it 
is explained by Alcuin: “ When ye are about to hear the 
words which bring salvation, give praise to God, by 
whose grace ye are thought fit to receive so great a 
blessing.” This short and ancient doxology was con- 
tinued in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., 1549, and 
the observance of it has remained as a custom ever since, 
although it is not found in the subsequent English edi- 
tions. It was restored, however, in that arranged for 
Scotland in 1637, in which also it is directed that at the 
end of the Gospel, when the presbyter shall say, “So ends 
the holy Gospel,” the people shall answer, “ Thanks be 
to Thee, O Lord.” In the modern Scottish service this 
latter simple acclamation of thanks has been extended 
into the following: — “Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, for 
this Thy glorious Gospel,”—an elongation rather than 
an improvement. (Scottish Mag., ii. 562.) Procter, On 
the Book of Common Prayer, p. 309. note, shows, however, 
that this was not done on Palm Sunday: Missal Sar., 
fol. Ixvi, “Dominica in ramis palmarum non dicitur 
‘Gloria tibi Domine.’ ”] 


Italian New Testament, — 


“Tl Nuovo Testamento di Christo Giesu Signore et 
Salvatore Nostro. Di Greco nuovamente tradotto in 
lingua Toscana, Per Antonio Brucioli, mpxxxviu.” 


Such is the title-page of an Italian copy of the 
Gospels I have lately purchased. Prefixed to the 
Gospels is a letter dedicatory: “ Alla Illustrissima 
Signora La Signora Anna Estense, Principessa 
di Ferrara.” I was not aware the Gospels had 
been translated into Italian at so early a date. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me who 
were Antonio Brucioli and Anna Estense, Prin- 
cipessa di Ferrara. The figures bear no evidence 
of having been tampered with. A. L. B 


[The earliest Italian version of the Bible is that of 
Nicolao Malermi, who translated it from the Latin Vul- 
gate, and published at Venice, in 1471, in folio. The first 
edition of Brucioli’s New Testament was produced in 
1530, and the whole Bible two years afterwards. A re- 
vised edition of Brucioli’s Italian Bible, rendered con- 
formable to the Vulgate, by Sanctes Marmochinus, was 
printed at Venice in 1538. His New Testament was re- 
printed the same year at Antwerp in small 8vo., and 
dedicated to “Illu. Signore Il S. Hercule Conzaga, Cardi- 
nale di Mantoua.” Our correspondent’s copy is probabl 
the Paris edition of 1539, noticed in Panzer, vol. iii. pt. 1. 
P 297. For notices of Brucioli consult Chalmers’s or 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionaries. | 

“ Vernage.” — What was vernage? There is a 
passage, I think in Chaucer, which runs thus : 

“ He drinketh hypocras, clary, and vernage, 
Of spices hot, to encrease his courage.” 
Sartor. 
Belfast. 


[ Vernage, from Ital. verndccia, a sort of Italian white 
wine. ] 
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Relic of John Bunyan (2™ S. i. 170.) — The 
following was noted by me on the flyleaf of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but from where extracted I 
cannot now recollect : . 


“ At a public sale which took place lately in the city of 
London, the Bible which John Bunyan preached from was 
bought by Mr. Whitbread, Member of Parliament, for 
202.” 16th July, 1814. 


In an old Biography of Bunyan, it is said, that 
“returning to London he was entertained by one 
Mr. S$ ,@ grocer on Snow Hill, with all the 
kind endearments of a loving friend,” in whose 
house he died, August 17, 1688, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. “His funeral was performed 
with much decency in the new burying-ground 
by Moorfields.” 

Is anything known farther of the history of his 
hospitable friend, and of Bunyan’s grave? G.N. 


[ Bunyan’s hospitable friend was Thomas Stradwick (or 
Strudwick), a grocer, at the sign of the “ Star” on Snow 
Hill, and cousin of our amusing diarist Samuel Pepys, 
who thus notices him: “ Nov. 25, 1668. Merry at dinner; 
and I carried Roger Pepys to Holborn Conduit, and there 
left him going to Stradwick’s, whom we avoided to see, 
because of our long absence.” Again, “ Mar. 9, 1669. 
With my wife and Bab., and Betty Pepys, and W. Hewer 
to my cozen Stradwick’s, where I have not been since my 
brother Tom died, there being some difference between 
my father and them; and I am glad of this opportunity 
of seeing them, they being good and substantial people, 
and kind.” John Bunyan was interred in Mr. Stradwick’s 
vault in Bunhill Fields, which was opened as a burial- 
ground in 1666. The Struggler calls it “ Finsbury burying- 
ground, where many London Dissenting ministers are 
laid.” The inscription upon Bunyan’s tomb was engraven 
many years after his funeral. It is not contained in the 
list of inscriptions published in 1717.] 





‘ : 
Dole Fields. — Whence their name, and what 
is its signification ? J. B. 
[Dole field has probably the same meaning as Dole 
meadow, which Phillips (New World of Words says is 
a meadow wherein divers persons have a share. 


Replies. 
ANDREA FERRARA 
(1 S. x. 224.; 2™4 S. i. 140. 204.) 


F. says “It seems to be agreed that no sword 
manufacturer of this name has been discovered,” 
and asks whether “ Ferrara” may not be 
merely an abbreviation of ferra rara? As for 
the etymological suggestion, “ AnpRrea” positively 
forbids its adoption; and for the other I will 
— a sentence from the curious History of the 

ebellion of 1745, by John Ray of Whitehaven, 
who was one of the Duke of Cumberland’s volun- 
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teers. Mr. Ray had secreted his weapons at the 
“ Angel,” at Macclesfield, but they were - 
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covered by the chambermaid. His pistols and 


sword, he thus describes: 


“She found my Highland pistols, which were a piece 
of curious workmanship, the stock, lock, and barrel, being 
of polished steel, engraved and inlaid with silver; and on 
sweeping under the bed, she found my sword, which was 
also of the Highland make, by that curious workman An- 
drew Ferrara.” 

This author gives a good deal of curious in- 


formation respecting the manners and customs of 
the Highlanders at the time of his visit. B. H.C. 





Mr. Bernnarp Situ and Mr. G. S. Tartor 
will see that the Farrara blades in their possession 
much resemble mine, which is a two-grooved 
blade, with the following marks in both grooves : 


x Sx Sx x SxS-x 
x Sx Sx x Sx Sx 


the same on both sides. I believe that all genuine 
Farrara blades are of nearly the same date, having 
been forged by one of two brothers, natives of 
Farrara, in Italy ; Andria’s blades being the best. 
The other marks mentioned by Mr. Smirn, 
“ Farara,” with a sun or orb, is, I believe, the 
mark of the brother, and often of more modern 
imitators. 

I think this statement is nearly correct, al- 
though I have unfortunately lost some notes of 
reference on this subject. ‘The hilt of the sword 
is no criterion of its age; the blades were con- 
sidered of such value that they were put into 
whatever style of hilt prevailed at the time. They 
were in high repute at the times of the '15 and "45, 
and were then frequently taken out of the original 
hilt, and put into that of the ordinary claymore. 
During the last war, if not now, they were often 
worn by the officers of our Highland regiments, 
being put into the regimental basket hilt. My 
own blade has the simple cross hilt of the time of 
James I. It has been damaged by rust and hard 
wear; but I believe that a genuine Andrea, in 
perfect condition, would not only beat the very 
questionable specimens of sword cutlery too often 
worn by our officers, but also stand the t@t of 
Mr. Wilkinson's proof; the fact of a solitary blade 
being tried and found wanting would be no 
criterion. The undoubted superiority of the cele- 
brated blades of Ferrara, Toledo, and Damascus, 
over anything that had been forged till within the 
last forty years, is unquestioned: since that time 
much has been accomplished, but the secret of the 
extraordinary qualities possessed by some of these 
blades has never been discovered; the length of 
time taken in the manufacture, and the qualities of 
the water used, were supposed to have something to 
do with it. If I remember rightly, the identical 
workmen employed at Toledo, when removed to a 
place not very far off, but where the water was 
different in quality, were unable to produce out of 


ANDRIA 
FARARA 


Ist gr. 
2nd gr. 
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the same iron, swords of a quality equal to those 
forged in the original factory. 

I should be glad if any correspondent would 
throw further light on this subject, and also add 
any information on the distinguishing character- 
istics, forgemarks, &c. of the old Toledo blades. 

Ciericus. 





FAGOT : FICATUM: FEGATO: fras: ouxdri. 
(2™ S. i, 147.) 

Though i and e are often interchanged, I know 
no instance of i and a being confounded in ety- 
mology. I therefore doubt the possibility of de- 
ducing Sagot from ficus. ° : 

In the first place, it is not stated with certainty, 
but only as the belief of your correspondent, that 


the “baked balls” of which he speaks have any | 


liver in their composition. Still less does it ap- 
pear that they have any mixture of figs, which 
would give these balls a resemblance to “ the 
supposed dish of the later Roman empire.” In 
the second place, I cannot discover that ficatum, 
the Latin medieval word for liver, ever meant “a 


dish consisting of figs mixed up with liver.” It | 


appears that the fig had the effect of producing an 
enlargement of the liver. Hence the ficis pastum 
jecur anseris, the foye gras of the well-known 
French paté, 

By degrees ficatum jecur was called simply fica- 
tum, and the word, which was first only applied to 
the swollen liver of the goose, became the generic 
term for any liver of any animal. Hence the 
Spanish higato, the Italian fegato, the French 
Joye. The old Spanish was figato, which suffered 
the usual change of / into A. 

+ In the third place, the only Greek word which 
I know for liver in ancient authors is not éras 
(where can your correspondent find this word ?), 
but fap. There is a medieval word for liver, 
cuxwrdy, whence auedériov or cvxdriov, and thence 
ouxérs, are easily derived. This word seems to 
have followed the same process as ficatum, having 
been originally an epithet to the foye gras, and 
then*applied to the liver in general. 

Jecur ficatum and frap ocvxwrdy were expressions 
equally familiar in ancient cookery. 

Lastly, the word fagot, an importation from the 
French, is evidently the same with ¢dxedos and 
fasciculus, and, in its original sense, means a 
bundle of stieks (or any thing else) tied together. 
In this sense Dryden turns it into a verb in a 
passage cited by Johnson : 

“He fagoted his notions, as they fell, 

And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well.” 


I should therefore conjecture that fagot, as ap- 
plied to “ balls of offal wrapped up in caul fat” 


merely means, pieces of meat fagoted together. 
E. C. H. 


COCKER. 
(1* S, xi. 57.5 xii. 66.) 

Perhaps the following extracts, from that won- 
derful book, Pepys’s Diary, may interest some other 
of your readers as well as Proresson Ds MorGan 
and Merton : 

“ 1664, August 10", Abroad to find out one to en- 
grave my tables upon my new sliding rule with silver 
plates, it being so small, that Brown, that made it, can- 
not get one to doit. So I got Cocker* the famous writing- 





master to do it; and I sat an hour by him, to see him 
design it all ; and strange it is to see him with his natural 
eyes, to cut so small at his first designing it, and read 
it all over, without any missing, when for my life I 
could not, with my best skill, read one word or letter of it; 
but it is use. He says, that the best light for his life to 
do a very small thing by, contrary to Chaucer’s words to 
the Sun,—‘ that he should lend his light to them that 
small seals grave,’— it should be by an artificial light of 
a candle, set to advantage, as he could do it. I find the 
fellow, by his discourse, very ingenious ; and among other 
things, a great admirer of, and well read in, the English 
Poets, and undertakes to judge of them all, and that not 
impertinently. 

“11%, Comes Cocker with my rule, which he hath 
engraved to admiration for goodness and smaliness of 
work: it cost me 14s. the doing. 

“ 1664, Oct. 5%. Comes Mr. Cocker to see me, and I 
discoursed with him about his writing and ability of 
sight, and how I shall get some glass or other to help my 
eyes by candle-light; and he tells me he will bring me 
the helps he hath, within a day or too, and shew me 
what to do, 

“7th, Comes Mr. Cocker, and brought me a globe of 
glasse, and a frame of oyled paper as I desired, to shew 
me the manner of his gaining light to grave by, and to 
lessen the glaringness of it at pleasure by an oyled paper. 
This I bought of him, giving him a crowne for it ; and so, 
well satisfied, he went away.” 


'e In the villages of Eyam, and Stony Middleton, 
Derbyshire, I have seen, as late as last summer, 
public-houses kept by persons of the name of 
Cocker. I have never seen it elsewhere in my 
rambles. Epwin Rorrs. 





BLACK MAIL. 
(1* S. xii. 224. 275. 394.) 

In seeking an etymon for mail, your corre- 
spondents have quoted every language except that 
of the country in which the term originated, viz. 
the Gaélic. Turning to the Gaélic Dictionary 
they would find “ M/al, -dil, s.m. rent or tribute.” 
Also in the Irish, or Erse, mal signifies rent or 
tax. 

In Scottish law (no doubt originating from the 
above) the rents of an estate were called mails or 
maills, And in England silver halfpence were 
anciently called mailes. (See Brande’s Dictionary 
| of Science, §e., art. “ Mails.”) Now, allowing 





* Edward Cocker, the well-known arithmetician. Ob. 
circ, 1679, — Note in edition 1854, 
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mail to have a Celtic origin, whence comes black ? 
Have we here a compound of Saxon and Celtic, 
the former applied as in Black-Monday, &c. ? 
is black also of Celtic origin? Perhaps it is only 
a corruption of the Gaélic word glac, to take ; or 
(as the Caterans made cattle a main object of the 
foray) of bleagh, to milk, to draw milk, figura- 
tively used ? 

It is curious to find the radical in some form or 
other, bearing a similar meaning, throughout the 
family of Indo-European languages : a whole page 
might be filled with examples. 

Mr. Matthews (1* S. xii. 394.) says, “ Both in 
Persian and Armoric mal signifies such wealth as 
is acquired by the strong hand.” 
may be the plain called Mal-Amir, somewhere in 


Kurdistan (7), mentioned in the Travels of Baron | 


De Bode (vol. ii. p. 29.), which he translates “‘ com- 
mander’s wealth.” Query, “estate or property of 


the Amir,” or Emir; for I believe mal in Persian | 


means property in general, since there is a com- 
plimentary mode of address, “ Mal-e-mun, mal-e- 
shumah— Mai-e-shumah, mal-e-mun;” translated 
“* My property is yours, yours is mine,” &c. 
Again, in Affghanistan the contribution levied 


on a village is called mallia. (See Masson's Travels | 


in Beloochistan, vol. ii. p. 295.) Piishtii, the lan- 
guage of the Affzhans, is, I think, allowed to be a 
branch of the Indo-European family, and to be 
connected both with the Zend and the modern 


Persian. A. C, M. 


Exeter, 





DODSLEY’S “COLLECTION OF POEMS:” COLLINS'S 
“ODE TO EVENING.” 
(2™ S. i. 151.) 

The following particulars relative to this once 
popular collection, may be interesting to H. A. T. 
I have a copy of what I presume to be the first 
edition. It is in three volumes. The title runs 
as follows: “A Collection of Poems, by Several 
Hands. Jn Three Volumes, (Here is a circular 
copper-plate of the Three Graces, C. Mosley, 
scult.) London: Printed for R. Dodsley at 
Tully’s Head in Pall Mall. MDCCXLVITI.” 
The words which I have marked in Italics being 
in red ink. 

The following MS. notes, written apparently at 
the time of publication, may be thought worth 
preserving in the columns of “N. & Q.” 

Vol. I. “Dodsley affirms that the Collection 
was pict out by Mr. Spence, who went abroad 
with Lord Lincoln.” 

“The best poem in this volume is, I think, 
London wrote by Johnson, and equal to- any of 
Mr. Pope's satires. The Author's Honest but 
Poor two words often coupled together.” 

Vol. II. “All the Poems to the end of the 


Or | 


Of this kind | 


| 6lst page in this vol. are written by Mr. Lyt- 
telton. 

“ All from the 156 page to the 228, are written 
by Mr. Nugent. 

“ All from 276 to 291 Page, by Mr. Hawkins 
Brown, M. o. P. for Wenlock. 

“Epilogue to Tamerlane by Hon"'* Horace 
Walpole, Jun", M. o. P. for Callington.” 

Vol. If. “ The two first peaces in this vol. by 
Mr. Lowth, Profess' of Poetry in Oxford, and are 
most incomparably good; as are likewise the 
Essay on Satire, and Museeus and Psyche, all I 
think admirable, together with the Education of 
Achilles, 

“From page 153 to 208, are by Soam Jen- 
nings, M. o. Parl‘ for the County of Cambridge.” 

“ The two Epistles, from page 240., by the late 
Lord Hervey Incomparable. Fashion, a Satire, 
| printed by Jo. Warton. Printed when a Boy at 
Oxford, and Put in this Collection without his 


knowledge vexes him much. 

| From 274 to 309 by Lady M. W. Montagu.” 
| It is right to add that the Collection differs 
most materially in its contents from the subse- 
| quent editions. 

These three volumes were followed in the suc- 
| ceeding year (1749) by a fourth, with title-page, 
which corresponds exactly with those of the other 
three volumes, except that the Collection is stated 
to be in “ four volumes.” In my copy of this volume, 
| which had belonged to the same library, viz. that 
of Sir George Shuckburgh, there are no MS. 
notes ; from which it may be inferred, that those 
already quoted were written when the three 
volumes were first published. 

In this fourth volume are three Poems by Col- 
lins, viz. the Ode to a Lady on the Death of 
Colonel Charles Ross. Were it contains only 
eight stanzas, instead of ten, of which the fourth 
begins : 

“ O’er him, whose doom thy virtues grieve,” 


the stanzas which are wanting being those which 
| commence : 
“ Blest youth, regardful of thy doom,” 
for which the one just quoted is substituted: and 
“ But lo, where sunk in deep despair,” Se. 
“ Ne’er shall he leave that lonely ground,” §c. 

The Second Poem is entitled, Ode written in the 

same Year, and is the well known — 


“ How sleep the brave who sink to rest.” 


The Third Poem of Collins, printed in this 
volume, is The Ode to Evening, the subject of 
H. A. T.’s inquiries, and here are contained the 
variations to which H. A. T. refers. 

It begins — 

« If ought of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, chaste Eve, to sooth thy modest ear, 
Like thine own solemn springs,” &c, 
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Tt has “ flowers” for “ buds” in the sixth stanza; 
in the place of the eighth stanza, an entirely new 
one ; and considerable variations in the ninth and 
last stanzas. 


Having thus answered H. A. T.’s Query as to | 


this exquisite Ode, and established the authen- 
ticity of these corrections, let me conclude with 
one more bibliographical note on the subject of 
Dodsley’s Collections. I have a memorandum of 
an edition published at Dublin (in two volumes 
only) in 1751, and which is stated on the title- 
page to be the third [? Dublin] edition. The 


first piece in the volume is that On the Prospects of | 


Peace, by Mr. Lyttelton ; and the second volume 
concludes with A Solemn Dirge. 
WirtraM J. Tuoms. 


The Ode to Evening is to be found in vol. i. 
p. 331. of the second edition of Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, printed in 1748. Not having at hand the 
number of The Atheneum referred to by H. A. T., 
I have collated the copy in Dodsley with that in 
Gilfillan, and find the following variations : 

Dodsley. 
Stanza 6.: 
“ Who slept in flow’rs the day.” 
Stanza 8.: 
“Then lead, calm Vot'ress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow’d pile, 
Or up-land fallows grey, 
Reflect its last cool gleam.” 
Stanza 9.; 
“ But when ° . ° 
Forbid . ° ° ° ° Pa 
Stanza 13.: 
.“ So long, sure-found beneath the Sylvan shed, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lip’d Health.” 
Gilfillan, 
Stanza 6.: 
“ Who slept in buds the day.” 
Stanza 8.: 
“ Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene; 
Or find some ruin ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod, 
By thy religious gleams.” 
Stanza 9.: 
“Or if ‘ . : ° 
Prevent . ‘ ° . ° Pg 
Stanza 13.; 

“ So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace.” 
“Adieds, 
Dublin. 





Your correspondent H. A. T. inquires if this 
ode is inserted in the earlier editions of Dodsley’s 


collection of poems. It will be found at p. 331. | 


of the third and last volume of the second edition 
(1748). Before me is the editio princeps of “ Odes 
on several Descriptive and Allegoric Subjects, by 


| William Collins: London, printed for A. Millar, 
| in the Strand, 1747 (not 1746), price one shilling.” 
This is considered rare, as the following MS. note 
| on the back of the title-page records that the 
talented author “ at length, in 1746, had spirit 
enough to exert himself so far as to publish his 
odes; the sale was by no means equal to his ex- 
pectations: with indignation for a tasteless age, 
he therefore burtit all the remaining copies.” 





SIR GILBERT HEATHCOTE, AND EQUESTRIAN 
LORD MAYORS. 


(1* S. xii. 363. 459. 501.) 


As the elevation of Sir Gilbert Heathcote to 
the peerage attracts attention, at this present time, 
to his family, I may perhaps be excused for again 
referring to his ancestor of the same name, whom 
I designated — by a title disagreeable to the feel- 
ings of your correspondent D.S.— “the last of 
| the equestrian lord mayors" — meaning thereby, 
| that he was the last lord mayor to ride on horse- 
| back in the procession on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
| But this Sir Gilbert Heathcote has other claims 
| upon our notice. He was the Sir Andrew Free- 
| port of The Spectator; he is mentioned by Pope 
| (Imitations of Horace, book 1. epist. ii. p. 240.) : 

“ Heathcote himself, and such large-acred men.” 


| And appears in Bramble’s Letter, and Dyer's 
Fleece : 
“ And such the grassy slopes, and verdant lawns 
Of beauteous Normanton, health’s pleasing haunts, 

And the belov’d retreat of Heathcote’s leisure.” 
Dyer had reason to speak well of Sir Gilbert, 
| having been presented by him to the rectory of 
| Coningsby, which is still in the gift of a Sir Gil- 
bert — that is to say, Lord Aveland — and is in the 
county of Lincoln, and not Huntingdon, as stated 
by Chambers and others. Sir Gilbert Heathcote 
was one of the founders of the Bank of England. 
He was the son of Gilbert Heathcote, Alderman 
of Chesterfield, who died 1690. He was created 
a baronet in 1733 (v. Lysons's Magna Britannia). 
He married Bridget White, and in 1753 purchased 
Conington Castle and Manor, for 2500/., of the 
heirs and assigns of Sir John Cotton. Conington 
| Castle had been built by Sir John Cotton's great- 
| grandfather, the celebrated Sir Robert Bruce 
Cotton (the compiler of the Cottonian MSS.), 
who, being of kin* to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
would naturally feel desirous to preserve relics 
and memorials of his ill-starred relative; and, 
therefore, on the demolition of Fotheringay Castle, 
removed its more ornamental portions to the new 
| house he was building for himself at Conington. 





* When Sir Robert went to court, King James was 
wont to address him as “ cousin.” 
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When his great-grandson, Sir John Cotton, suc- 
ceeded to the property, he preferred to live at the 
family-seat at Stratton, in Bedfordshire; and 
finding that Conington Castle was in a ruinous 
condition, he took down the greater part of it, 
leaving the stone arcade that had been brought 
from the banquet-hall of Fotheringay*, and con- 
verted the remainder into a farm-house. It was 
in this state when the property was purchased by 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who left the farm-house as 
he found it. He died in 1759, leaving two sons, 
Gilbert and John. The latter married Lydia 
Moyer, and inherited the manors of Steeple Gid- 
ding and Conington, but did not live at the latter 

lace. His son John (born 1767, married to 
— Ann Thornhill, 1799) restored Conington 
Castle in 1800, from the designs of Cockerell, the 
grounds being laid out by Lappidge. Cockerell’s 
designs were completed in 1813; and in 1833 
further additions were made (under the direction 


of Blore) by the present possessor, John Moyer | 


Heathcote, Esq., in whose dining-room hangs the 
portrait of his ancestor, the Sir Gilbert Heathcote 
of this notice. Curapert Bepe. 


Replies ta Minor Quertes. 


Pope Pius and the Book of Common Prayer 
(2™ S. i. 202.) —I was quite aware of the passage 
in Dr. Carrier's Letter to James I., alluded to by 
J.O., as it is contained in the pages of Courayer, 
to which I have so frequently referred (Defence 
of the Dissertation, &c., vol. ii. p. 367.), and, though 
strongly corroborative of my position, I did not 

uote it entire, for the sake of brevity. 
teprint of the Correspondence, which I have just 


published, I have added numerous notes and re- | 


JSerences, tending to elucidate the question which 
I have recently discussed with T. L., but I omitted 
two passages which ought to have been adduced, 
inasmuch as the authors deservedly carry great 
weight: I will therefore take this opportunity of 
directing your reader's attention to them: Bram- 
hall’s “ Replication to the Bishop of Chalcedon,” 
Works, vol. ii. p. 85., edit. 1842.; and Bishop 
Babington’s “Commentary on the 7th chap. of 
Numbers,” in his Notes upon the Pentateuch. 

E. C. Harineton. 

The Close, Exeter. 


Sir Anthony Pearson (1* §. xii. 450. 520.) — 
Since the appearance of my Queries respecting 
the above personage, I have stumbled upon a little 
family mem., which throws somewhat more light 
upon him and his connections. It appears by 
that, he was the first quaker who preached in 





* For further particulars on this point, and for a sketch 
of the chair from which Mary Stuart is believed to have 
risen for execution, see my Medley, pp. 29, 33. 
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London. His daughter, Grace Chambers,—my au- 
thority states, — was the first female of the same 
| persuasion who preached in public. In the ca- 
| pacity of a preacher she travelled very extensively 
| for a succession of years through England, Ire- 
land, Wales, and jAmerica, and finally died at a 
very advanced age. Her niece, Grace Locke, 
was the daughter of Mary Topcliffe, who mar- 
ried a Captain Topcliffe, of an ancient family 
of that name in Westmoreland. Grace Locke 
was married to Joseph Locke, a collateral de- 
scendant of the family of John Locke the philo- 
sophical writer, and whose ancestors came in 
with the Conqueror. So far my authority, but 
I am still in the dark as to the exact affinity of 
Joseph Locke to the philosopher. I should also 
like to know something more about Sir An- 
thony Pearson and his family, including Grace 
Chambers and Mary Topcliffe. With reference 
to the Topcliffe family, I believe Sir John Major, 
an eminent merchant of the city of London, who 
| resided in Savage Gardens, married a sister of the 
Captain Topcliffe above-mentioned, and by her 
had two daughters, his co-heiresses, married re- 
spectively to Bridges, Duke of Chandos, ancestor 
of the present Duke of Buckingham, and Sir John 
Henniker, ancestor of the present Lord Henniker. 
I would also in conclusion ask, if there is any 
biographical work extant, either of recent or late 
date, of eminent quakers, where possibly some 
further information might be obtained respecting 
Sir Anthony Pearson and Grace Chambers. 


Bodies of the Excommunicated incapable of Cor- 
ruption (2™ §. i. 194.) — Your correspondent 
Y. B. N. J. will find his investigations directed 
in the right path by looking to “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. 
xi. 8. 9. 41. 42., under the heading “ Asinorum 
Sepultura.” W. B. M. 


Rochester Registers (2™ S. i. 152.) — Does not 
C. H. Davis, M.A. (Clergyman), mean by the 
term “ Rochester Registers,” the Registrum Rof- 
Jense?. If so, he may find the volume in every 
public library, and also in many private collections 
of books. *. B. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert (2™ §. i. 153. 220.) — Your 
correspondent G. H. will perhaps find, besides the 
works named on p. 220., the following memoran- 
dums of use for his purpose ; they are from works 
in my own possession : 

1. “A Review of the Conduct of the Prince of Wales in 
his various Transactions with Mr. Jeffreys, during a 
Period of more than Twenty Years, containing a Detail of 
many Circumstances relative to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Mrs. Fitzherbert, &c. &c. &c. To which is 
added a Letter to Mrs. Fitzherbert upon the Influence of 
her Example, &c. By Nathaniel Jeffreys, late M.P. for 
the City of Coventry.” 


(Dedicated to Lord Erskine; dedication dated 
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June 15, 1806. This work went through several | translated from the French,” was published here 


editions. 
8th.) 


2. “Diamond cut Diamond; or Observations on a 
Pamphlet entitled ‘ A Review of the Conduct of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales,’ comprising a free and im- 
partial Review of Mr. Jeffreys as a ‘Tradesman, Politician, 
and Courtier, during a Period of Twenty Years. By 
Philo-Veritas. London: 1806. Second Edition.” 

8. “ The Crisis: or Remarks on ‘ A Letter to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales on the Subject of his Mar- 
riage with Mrs. Fitzherbert.’ With certain Queries to 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and the Domestics of His Royal 
Highness, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, on this interesting Sub- 
ject. London; G. Bourne. No date.” 

(In this —— which is a curious produc- 
tion, are named the following other pamphlets : 
A Letter to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, on his Marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and 
History of the Royal Malady, with Strictures on 


The above title is copied from the 


| in 8vo., and illustrated with a portrait. 


the Declaration of Mr. Tooke, concerning the | 
Marriage of His Royal Highness with Mrs, Fitz- | 


herbert, by Philip Withers.) 


4. “ Alfred; or a Narrative of the daring and illegal 
Measures to suppress a Pamphlet intituled Strictures on 
the Declaration of Horne Tooke, Esq., respecting ‘ Her 
toyal Highness the Princess of Wales,’ commonly called 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. With interesting Remarks on a Re- 
gency, proving, on Principles pf Law and Common Sense, 
that a certain Illustrious Personage is not eligible to the 
important Trust. London: 1789. Fifth edition.” 

(By Philip Withers. In this are given the 
contents of the 4to. pamphlet on the Royal Ma- 
lady, and announcements that, on the 14th Feb. 
1789, “at ten in the morning will be published 
‘Another Letter from Alfred to the Prince of 
Wales,’ and ‘also a Reply to a Letter from a No- 
bleman to the Author.’ ¢@° ‘ The Nobility, &c., 
are desired to send their own servants early to pre- 
vent disappointment.’” Mighty independent !) 


5. “An Important Narrative of Facts, in answer to 
the erroneous Statement given by Dr. Withers in his 
Pamphlet of Alfred, containing the Correspondence be- 
tween Dr. Withers and J. Ridgway on the publication of 
the History of the Royal Malady, &c., and the Author's 
Motives for submitting this Detail to the Public. In a 
Letter to the Publisher. London: J. Ridgway. 1789,” 

(By Richard Davis, respecting the publication 
of the Royal Malady, in which a pamphlet by Dr. 
Withers, entitled A Statement of Facts, is named.) 

Besides these are several other pamphlets re- 
lating to the marriage of the Prince with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ; and others which indirectly relate to 
the matter, by the parliamentary grants for debts, 
&c., of the Prince. 

LLeweELtynNn Jewitt, F.S. A. 
Derby. 


Count Borowlaski (2™ §. i. 154.) — A second 
edition of his Memoirs, containing “ a faithful and 
curious account of his birth, education, marriage, 
travels, and voyages, written by himself, and 


(Birmingham) by J. Thompson in 1792. Este. 


There was published in 1788 an 8vo. volume, 
| entitled — 
“ Memoirs of Joseph Bortiwlaski, the celebrated Polish 
| Dwarf; containing a curious Account of his Birth, Mar- 
riage, Travels, and Voyages, in French and English.” 
| And there was also another one printed and pub- 
lished at Durham in 1820, which he called — 
“ Memoirs, containing a Sketch of his Travels, with an 
Account of his Reception at the different Courts of 
Europe, &c., written by Himself ;” 


T.G.S. 
Edinburgh. 


“ Nickname,” Derivation of (1" S. vi. 198.5 vii. 
143.) — Mr. Lawrence’s reference to Mr. Bel- 
lenden Ker (Arch. Popular Phrases, vol. i. p. 184.) 
only gives the unsatisfactory explanation “ Nuch, 
a sly wink, scoff,” &c. 

Dr. Johnson refers to the French “Nom de 
— Bailey explains it “ nicht name.” 

t is not a little strange that all philologists 
should have overlooked the derivation in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, “ Neke name or eke 
name, Agnomen.” As the learned editor observes, 
“ there can be little doubt that the word is formed 
simply by prosthesis, the final n being transferred 
from the article to the substantive.” 3. G. R. 


Discovery of the Safety-Valve (2™ 8. i. 155.) 
— The safety-valve was not invented by Hum- 
phrey Potter, as the reference given will show. 
The reference should be to Lardner'’s Steam En- 
gine, p. 57. (not 71.), by which it will be seen that 
the safety-valve was first applied to Passin’s “ di- 


| gester,” in 1681, and is still used in the modern 


digesters of our kitchens. Humphrey Potter in- 

vented the “ tappit motion,” by placing ropes and 

weights to open and shut the taps of the engine, 

and thus enable him to go and play. Estr. 
Birmingham. 


This was invented by Passin, and applied by 
him to his “ digester,” a close boiler for stewing 
meat-bones, &c., by subjecting them to the action 
of high pressure steam. The date of this was 
1681. Sesniow Potter invented the plan of 
making Newcomen’s engine work itself. By at- 
taching strings from the beam to the levers which 
opened and shut the valves, he employed the re- 
ciprocating action of the engine to open and close 
alternately the steam and injection-valves —a 
work which had devolved upon him and other 
cock-boys, This must have occurred some years 
subsequently to 1711, when Newcomen’s first en- 
gine was constructed. E. G. R. 


Old Bible (2™ 8. i. 134.) —I also possess a 
copy of the Bible referred to, but wanting title- 
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page and New Testament, and must thank the 
editor for having cleared up to me through his 
able Note, that mine is the 8vo. edition of 1534. 
On part of a leaf immediately preceding “ Liber 
Genesis,” there is recorded the following incident 
in a fine handwriting of the time : 

“On the fourth day of Februarye, in the twentieth 
yere of the raigne of our Soveraign Lady Queen Elyza- 
beth there fell such a snowe in England, and speciallie 
in Kent, for endless dryfte that men cold not travaill 
between Rie and London the right foot waye for the 
space of one whole month, and some yet of the said snows 
might be found the space of sevene weeks, — M.” 

I may be permitted to add for curiosity’s sake, 
that I have, in the best condition, a copy of La 
Bible (the version of the Genevan church) De 
U Imprimerie de Francois Estienne, 1567, with the 
name upon it of Rowland Lee, who had been its 
early owner, and of whom Myles Davis in his 
History of Pamphlets, London, 1716. p. 304. thus 
speaks : 

“°Tis a mistake to say Cranmer marry’d Queen Anne 
Bolen to King Henry VIII., though he was present at 
the ceremony performed by Rowland Lee, afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry aud Lord President of 


Wales.” 
G. N. 


Odros (2™ S. i. 73.) — Not having seen (as yet) 
a reply to J. P., I beg to refer him to Scapula’s 
Lexicon, where he will see copious extracts from 
Greek writers, sufficient perhaps to determine 
the meaning and scope of the word. 
GeorGce Lioyp. 
“ You've all heard of Paul Jones, have you not ? 
have you not?” (2S, i. 55.) — Serviens will 
find the words of this song, and also an account of 
the author of it (a native of the parish of Borgue, 
Kirkcudbright), in Mactaggart’s Gallovidian En- 
cyclopedia. A. B. Apamson. 


Liverpool. 


“ Sleave-silk” (1"* 8. xii. 58. 335.) —In the 
Rates of Merchandises, that is to say, the Subsidy 
of Tonnage, the Subsidy of Poundage, &c., 1642, 
I find the following entries : 

 Sleave silk, coarse, the pound cont. 16 oz., 002 13s, 04d. 

“ Sleave silk, fine, or Naples sleave, the pound cont, 
16 0z., 02/. 18s, 04d.” 

This comes under the head of “ unwrought,” 
although N. Bailey says it is silk wrought fit for 
use. B. H.C. 


Altar Rails (2": S. i. 95.) —I believe the ab- 
sence of altar-rails ‘is not very unusual. The 
church of Mauteby, the neighbouring parish, shows 
no traces of ever having possessed any. ‘They are 
all of Jacobean, or later date; and owe their in- 
troduction to Archbishop Laud, who ordered them 
in such churches as had had the chancel screen 
destroyed by the Puritan Iconoclasts. This order, 
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it is said, was occasioned by a dog having seized 
the eucharistic bread in one of the chancels thus 
robbed of its protecting enclosure. I can see 
little in their favour where a screen exists, a plain 
removable bar in any case answering all the pur- 
pose ; and all architectural anachronisms are sim- 
ply an eye-soré, in a church otherwise in good 
keeping. E. S. Taytor. 
Ormesby, St. Margaret. 


White Paper injurious to the Sight (2™ S. i. 126.) 
—In that part of Sir J. M‘Neill’s Tables for Cal- 
culating the Contents of Cuttings, §c., on Canals 
and Railways, where the glare occasioned by 
printing great numbers of figures (to which con- 
stant reference must be made) on white paper, 
would not only have been an injurious, but most 
unpleasant proceeding, so far as the sight was 
concerned, the plan has been adopted of using 
tinted paper of various colours, in order to relieve 
the eye; and, if I mistake not, in practice, the 
paper having a yellowish brown tint is found to 
do so the most effectually. R. W, Hacxwoop. 


Etymology of Winchelsea (2"" S. i. 190.) — The 
etymologies cited by W. S. are all more or less 
absurd; neither can I vote for his amendment of 
* Win-chysel-ea, white shingle island.” W. S. 
derives win from a British root, but in Anglo- 
Saxon, from which language he fetched the other 
two syllables, win has a totally different meaning. 
Besides, such compounds of Celtic and Saxon 
terms are rarely to be found, except in the fancies 
of etymologists of a certain class. Again, the 
shingle at Winchelsea neither is, nor can ever 
have been, white. The true origin of the word I 
take to be Winceol, the name of an early proprietor 
of the place in Saxon times, and ea, river, or 
water — Winceoles-ea, Winchel-sea — “ the river 
or water of Winceol.” I may remark that this 
personal name was perhaps originally related to 
Winceslaus. Marx Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 


Tumulus at Langbury Hill (1* S. xii. 364. 432.) 
—It seems due to your correspondent Duratarx, 
who was kind enough to give his opinion respect- 
ing the tumulus at Langbury Hill, near this place, 
to set before him the entire evidence on the sub- 
ject. I therefore transcribe the following note 
from the last edition of Hutchins : 


“ Near this gate [Slaughter Gate ], in a field belonging 
to John Kneller, Esq., is a long barrow, called Longbury. 
In the year 1802, permission being obtained from Mr. 
Kneller, the barrow was opened, and the remains of many 
human bodies discovered there. These remains were 
found on a light loam, on the natural bed of the soil; 
with them were deposited round balls, apparently of clay, 
but for what purpose these balls were placed there must 
be left to conjecture. Over the bodies the natural soil 
was thrown, then a layer of flat stones, and lastly again 
the natural soil. The form of the barrow, and its situa- 
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tion, leave no doubt but herein were deposited the bodies 
of the defeated and slain Danes, thrown together in a 
confused mass: the bones, but more particularly the 
teeth, were in a very perfect state.” — Hutchins’s Hist. 
of Dorset, vol. iii. p. 196., 2nd edition, 1813, by Richard 
Gough. 

The extent of the excavation above described 
is still plainly indicated by inequalities on the 
surface of the barrow at its western end. As 
previously stated, the part we opened was near the 
eastern extremity, the only portion that appeared 
to be in its original state. I can assure your cor- 
respondent that digging into such a mass of loose 
stones and earth is no joke; and our zeal for the 
investigation of “long barrows” is not sufficient 
to render a repetition of the experiment very 
probable. QuipaM. 


Election of Proctors in the Diocese of Oxford 
(2™* S. i. 193.) —I can certify Ma. Fraser that, 
at the last election of proctors for the diocese of 
Oxford, I was summoned, appeared, and voted, as 
a perpetual curate; and I imagine there was no 
mistake in my being included in the citation. 


J. SANsom. 
Buslingthorpe. 


“ Mister,” “ mistre,” or “ need” (2S. i. pp. 165, 
166.)— The following corroborations of Ma. 
Arrowsmitn's remarks on this word are taken 
from a letter, written in 1630, by the then Sir 
David Lindsay, created, three years afterwards, 
Lord Balcarres, to his eldest son, when a student 
at St. Andrew’s : 

“ Alexander, let me remember you of what your mother 
and I spake to you before your going there (St. An- 
drew’s), for the long vacance and jolliness that ye have 
seen this lang time by gane makes me think that ye will 
have mister to be halden in mind of your awin weal. . . 
° for youth is the tempest of life, wherein we are 
in most peril, and has maist mister of God, the great 
Pilot of the world, to save us.” — Lives of the Lindsays, 
vol. i. p. 213. 

The sense of mister here, as need, is clear; as, in- 
deed, it is in your correspondent’s examples. By 
what association of ideas his remarks on the 
word miss have suggested to me a use of the word 
care, common to the writers of Anne’s time, and 
in the following age, I must leave to metaphy- 
sicians to explain, but suggested it they have. 
ae writes in one of his letters, “ I shouldn't care 
to have an old post pulled up which I had recol- 
lected since a boy,” meaning that he should care, 
should feel the loss of it, or miss it. This use of 
the word with a negative sorely puzzled me when 
a bo¥, and is not clear to me now. I should be 
thankful to have it construed. H. D. 


History of Newspapers (2™ §. i. 153.) — I beg 
to refer your correspondent A. A., and others in- 
terested in this subject, to Timperley’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Literary and Typographical Anecdote, for 





a great deal of information respecting newspapers. 
I mention this work because it is not quoted 
amongst the authorities at the end of the article 
‘“* Newspapers ” in the Penny Cyclopedia, to which 
A. A. has doubtless referred. W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


Mabel (2” §. i. p. 114.) — Camden, in his Re- 
mains (p. 124., 1674), says : 

“ Some will have it to be a contraction of the Italians 
from Mabella, that is, my fair daughter or maid. But 
whereas it is written in deeds Amabilia and Mabilia, I 
think it cometh from Amabilis, that is, loveable or lovely.” 


W. H. W. T. 





Somerset House. 


Recipe for Cool Tankard (1" S. xii. 450.) — 

“Take two glasses of wine, one of port and one of 
sherry, two entin-epeenatd of moist sugar, a quarter of a 
nutmeg, and a sprinkle of ginger; fill up with a pint of 
mild ale over a piece of well-baked (but not burnt) toast. 
Any wine will answer the purpose, but if of two kinds the 
better. It should stand a quarter of an hour before it is 
drunk, that the flavour of the sop may be duly imparted 
to it.” 

The above recipe is taken from a little book 
called Spring Tide, published by Bentley, which 
contains many interesting pieces of folk lore, and 
curious provincialisms. 

If strong ale be used in the composition of the 
tankard, the wine may be omitted altogether, in 
which case, however, a little warm water should 
first be poured upon the sugar and spices. Q. C. 


Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore (2™ S. 
i. 158-9.) —If any doubts remain as to the author- 
ship of the lines “On the Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” I have it in my power to satisfy them 
satisfactorily ; for I know for certainty that the 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, when chaplain to the old 
county jail, in the city of Durham, acknowledged 
the authorship by inserting them in the Durham 
Advertiser, with his signature attached. 

I take this opportunity of stating, that Mr. 
Crighton, the eminent solicitor, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and my brother, Mr. J. H. Dixon, 
were the chief perpetrators of the transcendent 
hoax attributing the authorship of the above to 
Veterinary Doctor Marshall, although I am un- 
able to assign to each his particular share in it. 
I will only add, that my brother wrote a second 
parody, little, if at all, inferior to that of Bar- 

am. R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Abp. Narcissus Marsh (2™ S. i. 192.) — The 
whole of Abp. Narcissus Marsh’s Diary is pub- 
lished in vol. xxviii. (July and Aug. 1845) of the 
British Magazine, with notes by the Rev. Dr. 
Todd. “AMeds. 

Dublin. 
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Consecration of Churches, §c. (2™ S. i. 172.) — | 


If A Country CLercyman can procure the “ Book 
of Common Prayer,” printed at Dublin by George 


| 


Grierson, at the King’s Arms, and two Bibles in | 


Essex street, 1750, folio, he will there find “A 


form of Consecration or Dedication of Churches | 


| 


and Chappels according to the use of the Church 
of Ireland:” the following rubric is prefixed to 
this service : 

“The Patron or the chief of the Parish when a new 
church is erected, is to give timely notice to the Bishop 
of the Dioces, and humbly to desire him to appoint a con- 
venient time, some Lords-day or other great festival of 
the church for performance of the solemnity.” 

“ At the day appointed, the Bishop with a convenient 
number of his clergy (of which the Dean or Archdeacon 
to be one) and the chancellor of the Dioces, and his 
Registrar shall come between the hours of eight and ten 
in the morning, and when they are near, the bell is to 
ring, till they be entered into the church appointed to be 
consecrated.” 

“First the Bishop and his Clergy, togather with the 
Patron or his Deputy shall go round about the cemetery, 


“ History of William ITI.” (1* §. xii. 267.) — 
Although the work here referred to was not 
written by David Jones, author of The Secret 
History of Whitehall, §c., there is another his- 
torical narrative in the first volume of the Har- 
leian Miscellany, which appears to have been 
written by that author, the title of which is as 
follows : 

“The Wars, and Causes of them, between England and 
France, from William the First to William the Third, 
with a Treatise of the Salique Law. By D.J., and re- 
vised by R.C., Esq. 1697.” 

To the same David Jones, Watt ascribes a Life of 


| James II, illustrated with medals, 1702, 8vo. 


or church-yards, which done, the Bishop and his Clergy | 


shall enter into the church at the west door, the Patron 
and people standing without, while the Bishop and Priest 


do vest themselves in their respective ecclesiastick | 


habits. 

“When they are vested they shall kneel down in the 
body of the church with their faces to the east and say 
togather.” — 


After this ceremony there is the following: | 
“ An office to be used in the Restauration of a | 


church.” Rubric: 


“When the Fabrick of a church is ruined and a new 
church is built upon the same foundation, the Bishop at- 


BrsrioTrHecar. CHEeTHamM. 


Galilee (2 §. i. 131.) —In the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley's lately published, and most interesting 
work, Sinai and Palestine, at p. 355., in speaking 
of the settlement of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Judah, is the following passage : 


“From a very early period, their joint territory ac- 
quired the name which it bore under a slightly different 
form in the distribution of the country into a Roman pro- 
vince, ‘ Galil, Galilah, Galilea.’* It would seem to be 
merely another mode of expressing what is indicated by 
the word ‘Ciccar,’ in the case of the Jordan Valley —‘a 
circle,’ or ‘ region,’ and as such implies the separation of 
the district from the more regularly organised tribes or 
kingdoms of Samaria and Judea. Gradually, too, it be- 
came to be regarded as the frontier between ‘the Holy 
Land’ and the external world —‘ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles,’ +— a situation curiously illustrating, if it did not 


| suggest, the use of the term in ecclesiastical architecture, 


tended by his clergy shall enter into the church-yard, | 
and go in procession round about the church new built, | 


and recite alternately Psalm Ixxiv.” Then “A short 
office for Expiation and Illustration of a church Dese- 
crated or Prophaned ;” and lastly, “Instramentum Pub- 
licum conficiendum et ad finem Consecrationis publicé 
legendum et postea in Archivis Episcopalibus repo- 
nendum,” 


Much valuable information relative to the con- | 
secration of churches and the ancient constitutions 


respecting the same will be found in Bulling- 

brooke’s Ecclesiastical Law and of the Church of 

Treland, vol. i. p. 253., et seq. R. C. 
Cork. 


Latitude and Longitude (2™ §. i. 134.) — The 
etymology of these terms, and the earliest in- 
stances of their use, will be found in Richardson's 
Dictionary. W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


The Divining Rod (1* S. xii. 226.) — The al- 
leged virtues of this have been quite conclusively 
settled by M. Chevreul in his recent work, De la 
Baguette Divinatoire, du Pendule dit Explorateur et 
des Tables tournantes, au point de vue de l'histoire, 
le la Critique et de la Méthode Experimentale. 
Paris: Mallet Bachelier, 1854. 8vo. I. HA. 


‘the Galilee,’ or porch of the cathedral of Palestine.” 


C. pg D. 


Dan, Jordan (1* S. xii. 224, 414.)—If Mr. 
Bucxrton forgets that Dan, in the north of Judea, 
was not so named till 500 years after the time of 
Abram and Lot, so dées his opponent Mr. Hus- 
sey forget that Abram pursued the four kings as 
far as Dan, in order to rescue Lot; and that this 
southern Dan was evidently not far distant from 
the river. (See Gen. xiv. 14.) P. P. 


Absorbent Paper (1" S. xii. 87. 133. 175.) — 
Finely powdered pounce, rubbed in lightly with 
the finger and then burnished with an ivory folder 
will cure the most porous paper. But if, as is 
generally the case with German manufacture, the 
paper has a tinge, the burnishing whitens it. For 
such paper (as for all, except that the resort re- 
quires a poultry-yard) the white of a fresh egg 
applied lightly with a flat camel’s hair pencil pro- 
duces a sizing like foolscap. It takes but a few 
minutes to dry, and is perfectly wangnee. P 


Almanacs (1* §. xii. 143.) — Under this head a 
correspondent has referred to the late Mr. Ingra- 


* Josh, xx. 7. Heb. “ Galil ;” 2 Kings xv. 29., Galilah. 
+ Isa. ix. 1. ; Matt. iv. 15. 
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=» 
ham as ti transcribed Breck’s Hist. Sketch of | 


the Continental Bills of Credit from the original 
MS., etc. This is an error; it was transcribed from 
a printed copy upon paper of a suitable size for 
the book he designed. I refer to this, not for cor- 


rection, but to indicate in connection with it a | . i ; | 
| class of readers, but is written in the same plain and un- 


pleasing and valu: able characteristic. “I regularly 
at this season,” 
the month of 
o'clock in the morning. 
copying, I changed my hour from seven to half- 
past six o'clock. I did this for a fortnight, and 
the work was done without having cost me any 
time.” 
achieved v, 
true. 


August) “enter my office by seven 


L Bf. J 


Numismatic Query (2™ §. i. 95.) ——- The sup- 
posed coin, respecting which Cuericus inquires, 


13 probably a jetton, or Nuremburg counter, which | 
is very common, and may be known by its thin- | 


ness. See Snelling’s View of the Origin, Nature, 
and Use of Jettons or Counters, small folio, Lon- 
don, 1769. A. B. C. 


Calembourg (1 S. xii. 128.) — This species of | 


pun, the homophonous, has always been attributed 
to Count Calemberg, who illustrated it in Paris 
in the days of Louis XV. At least this is the ac- 
count of the Conversations-Lezicon, a not un- 
patriotic book; and your correspon’ent who 
transfers it to Wigand of the Bare-Hills is plus 
Allemand que les Allemands. 


Book- Worms (2™ S. i. 143.) —A writer in The 
North American Review, for October 1854, while 
discoursing on book-worms, states that, — 

“ A little alum or vitriol mixed with the binder’s paste 
will set the marauder at defiance. Where this has been 
mespestets a strong infusion in the paste with whic h the 
book-plate is faste ned in will be of service.” — P. 871. 


Epwarp Psacock. 


Miscelaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The crowded state of our columns warns us that we 
must this week content ourselves with noting the receipt 
of a few books, mostly of a religious character. 
these we may mention, Passion Week, a 
Poetical Pieces on Subjects suited to this Holy 
This beautiful selection from the writings of all 
greatest devotional poets— Milton, Herbert, Southwell, 
Donne, Crashaw, Kirke White, Milman, &c. — is divided 
into five portions, viz., General Introduction; Part L, 
Our Blessed Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem; Part IT., The 
Passion of Our Blessed Load; Part III., The Resurrec- 
tion of Our Blessed Lord; and Conclusion; and is a 
fitting companion to its predecessor, Christmas Tyde. We 
cannot give it higher praise. 

The next two works have been published with the 
laudable object of spreading a knowledge of the Church 


_ NOTES At AND QUERIES. 


said Mr. Ingraham to me (it was | 


In order to make this | 


The economy which he supposed he had | 
vas, though not literally, yet practic gt 


H. A. 


Among | 
Collection of j 
Season. | 
our 


[294 §, Ne 12., Man, 22. 56. 


Services, and showing how admirable is the arrangement 
and how well suited to all our wants is our beautiful Liturgy. 
Readings for a Bible Class on the Morning Prayer is in- 
tended for the benefit of those who have left the National 
and Sunday Schools, but are yet able to attend private 
classes for religious instruction, which are now established 
in so many parishes. The next is addressed to a wider 


affected style. It is a volume of Plain Sermons on the 
Book of Common Prayer, by a Writer in the Tracts for the 
Christian Seasons, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Ascnam's Wonxs. Notes by Bennet. ito. 1761. 

Cuanoten's Hyons or tHe Parmirive Cncrcn. Ie. 6d. J. W. Parker. 

Sovrawett’s Porms. 3 Vols, 4to. 1595, 1596, or query any other Edi- 
tion. 

Caavsaaw's Pr 

Ce MBERE AND'S 


rus. 
Catvary. 


Dooparpor's Hyuws Founpep on Vanmve Texts or Scarrrune. 
Biont's Veracrry or Booxs or Mose 


#«* Letters, stating vgstioulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messrs. t & Darpy, Publishers of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Any portion of Marnew's Brate. 1537. 

Brsnor’s Bratz. Folio. 1574. 1 

Cranmen's Brare. 1559, 
of them. 

Muss Jewsecny’s Poems. 


Wanted by F. Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


Foli io. 
is 


578. 
4to. By Whitchurch. Or any parts of any 


Saagsreann, CHarmers's. o vous. Svo. 1837. Vol. VIII. 


aury’s. 15 Vols. !2mo. Vol. 
y Vol. VIII. 


Meader oan’. 32mo A 
First Edition. Wants Tragedies, 
Vol, III. 


——— Kxtour's Preror 
. IL. and Doubtful Pls ays. 
Ro ysenTson's Cnantes V. 3 Ve 
Linoann’s Enorann. 8 Vols. 
Wanted by S. WV. 


1796. 
v ‘ol. VIII. 


Bookseller, Bath. 


ls. 
so. 
Simms, 


Scacossen'’s Hirsrony or ter Excarrenta Cenrvry. 7th and subse- 
quent Vole. Chapman & Hall. 1845. 

Micueter’s History or France. 3rd and subsequent Vols. 
& Hall. 1846. 

Bracxwooo'’s Macazrne. 

Lerrerns ann Desparcnes oF Tue 
subsequent Vols. Murray. 1845. 

Tas Porrreat Macaztne. 19th and subsequent Numbers. 
mann. Isit. 

onrs’s Great Barrarm Ince SPR ATED. 
J nes & Co., Finsbury Squa e. 182 


Wanted by F. 2. Sower | Este 


Chapman 


No. 441. to present time. 


coxe oy Martsornoves. ith and 


Acker- 


ito. 2nd and subsequent Vols. 


Sevens Tfal!, near Halifax. 
Tas Tises Newsraren, from the Ist to the 21th of July, 
Wanted by Edward P« 


1855. 


acock, Manor Farm, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Kalices ta ere 


Easny. The charade“ J sit here on a rock,” is the swhject o 


cation, ante p. 83., and in our \st 8. xii. 365. 


RA For notices of th 
}. 423. ; xi. 267. 333. 


Replies to 


communt- 


yur ist 8. 


French Hucuenots in Ireland s-« 


nany other Correspondents in our next Number. 

“ Nores ano rentes” is publisher i at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Bookse one may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 

“ Noresanp Qveains” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stan is d weekly Numbers, or Vm yt receiving it mA? Wi hile parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiv ing t) 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publi isher. The’ subscr iption for the stamped e lition of “Norges axp 
Qu entes” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for sic months, which may be paid by Post- Offic ¢ Order, drawn in 


| savour of the Publisher, Ma. Geonos Bact, No. 196. Fleet Street. 





